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Cuarter VIII. 


“« A FTER all,” says Mrs. Le Marchant presently, rallying a 

little ; her naturally buoyant temperament—that tempera- 
ment which she has transmitted with such curious fidelity to her 
child—coming to her rescue; “after all, there is no reason why 
you should see him, Elizabeth. There is no reason why she 
should see him, is there, Mr. Burgoyne? It could serve no possible 
end—could it?—and only be exceedingly painful to them both. 
You will explain to him, will not you? You will take any 
message from her? You will tell him that she really is not up 
to it, will not you? It is quite true, 1 am sure. You are not, 
are you, darling? She is not, is she?” 

The mother turns as she speaks eagerly from one to the other, 
addressing each in turn; but from neither does she obtain any 
answer. 

“Or I would speak to him myself, if you thought that better,” 
continues she, still interrogating them with her handsome, care- 
worn eyes. “I would say anything you wished said to him, and 
I would be careful to say it as kindly as possible. I am sure he 
would understand; he would see the sense, the justice of it, 
would not he? There is no need for her to expose herself to such 
useless suffering, is there, Mr. Burgoyne ? ”—appealing desperately 
to him by name, since he will not respond to any less direct 
address—“ when either you or I are more than ready to shield 
her from it, are not we?” 

Thus apostrophised, Jim is compelled to break the silence, 
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which seems to himself to wall him round like a petrifaction. It 
is to Elizabeth that he offers his hardly-won speech. 

“TJ think I need not tell you,” he says gravely, and with 
passable steadiness, “ that I would help you in any way I could.” 

She stands a moment or two irresolute, her features all quivering 
as if with pain; and yet, underlying, and under-shining the pain, 
something that is not pain. Then she puts out a hand impulsively 
to each. If the one that gives itself to Burgoyne had struck him 
on the mouth, instead of offering itself with affectionate confidence 
to his clasp, it could not have hurt him more than do those small 
fingers that lie in his, trembling with a passion that is not for him. 

“You are both very good to me,” she says brokenly. “As to 
you, mammy, that is an old story. ButI really believe that 
there is nothing disagreeable that you, too ”—with a slight grate- 
ful pressure of the lifeless hand that so slackly keeps possession 
of hers—‘ would not do for me. But do not think me obstinate 
if I say that I think—I am sure—that it would be better—that 
it would hurt him less—if I spoke to him myself.” 

“Tt is not a question of what will hurt him least,” cries Mrs. 
Le Marchant, with an agony ofimpatience inher tone. “ The thing 
to be considered is what will hurt you least. Mr. Burgoyne, am 
I not right? Dotell her that I am! Ought not she to think 
of what will hurt her least? ” 

But Jim is incapable of coming a second time to her rescue. His 
eyes are painfully fastened upon Elizabeth, and he is watching 
the pain fall off, as it were, from her face, al the light spread 
rosily over it. Some instinct makes her withdraw that hand of 
her’s which he has shown so little eagerness to retain, ere she 
says, in a low but perfectly firm voice : 

“Well, then, I think it will hurt me least, too.” 

Five minutes later Jim has left the room—ostensibly to make 
arrangements for his friend’s arrival, in reality because he cannot 
count upon his own self-control if he remain in it. The survivors 
of Elizabeth Le Marchant’s acquaintance remain undecapitated. 
The widow-headed Life Guardsman and the baby-bodied cornet 
lie unregarded on the table, while Elizabeth herself is stretched 
along the floor, with her face pressed against her mother’s knees. 
Jim has decided to sit up for his friend. He is perfectly aware 
that neither will the two women go to bed. But he has no desire 
that their vigil should be shared in common. It is equally 
impossible to him to take part in the noisy mirth of the rest of the 
hotel, which, having taken the place of their measureless daylight 
ennui, ROW boils over in ebullient laughter, in dancing, squeaking 

and noisily scampering out of the public drawing-room into 
the hall and up the stairs. It is not till the clamour has 
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declined, until, indeed, its total cessation tells him that the pro- 
miscuous revellers have retired to their apartments, that he 
issues from his, and takes possession of the now empty smoking- 
room, whence he can hear more distinctly than from his own 
bedroom any noise of wheels approaching the hotel. The wind 
has risen again, and it needs an ear very finely pricked to 
dissever from its mad singing, and from the storming of the 
frantic rain, any lesser and alien sound. What a terrific night in 
which to be out on the raging sea! Worse even than that one 
last week, when the Moise broke her engines, and tossed for 
twenty-four hours at the mercy of the waves. Possibly the 
weather may have already yesterday been so rough at Marseille 
as to prevent his setting off. But the idea—at the first blush 
eagerly welcomed by him—is dismissed from his mind almost as 
soon as entertained. If the boat has started—and it is only under 
such heavy penalties that the mail-boats do not start, that this 
contingency hardly ever occurs—Byng will have started too. A 
terrific bang at the casement seems to come as a comment upon 
this conviction. He will have started; but will he ever arrive ? 
It is said that in eight years during which they have been running 
no catastrophe has ever sent one of this line of steamers to the 
bottom ; but yet they are cranky little craft, with engines too 
big for them—built rather for speed than safety. The clock has 
strack, with a repetition that seems strangely frequent through 
the sleeping house: 11, 11.80, 12, 12.30, 

“T will give him half an hour more,” says the watcher to him- 
self, ‘and then I will turn in.” 

Of this allotted half-hour only five minutes are yet left to run, 
when, in a lull in the hurricane, the sound which Jim’s hearing 
has been so long stretched to catch—the sound of wheels on the 
gravel—is at length audible. During the last two hours he has 
heard many phantom wheels—many of those ghostly coaches that 
the wind drives shrieking through the winter nights. But these 
are real ones. Before the drowsy porter, nodding in his little 
den, can reach the hall-door, Jim has opened it—opened it just in 
time to admit a man who, his pace still further accelerated by the 
mighty hands of the pushing blast, is bounding up the steps. If 
any doubt as to this person’s identity lingered in Jim’s mind, his 
first words would dispel it. 

“She is here? ‘There is no mistake? She is here?” 

“ How late you are!” cries the other, apparently regarding the 
new arrival’s utterance more as an ejaculation than as a question 
expecting or needing en answer. “ Why are yousolate? Did 
the engines break down?” 
x2 
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“She is here?” repeats Byng insistently, taking no notice of 
the queries addressed to him. “ You have not deceived me? 
For mercy’s sake say that you have not deceived me!” 

“Why should I deceive you?” rejoins Jim impatiently. 
“Yes; certainly she is here.” 

They are in the hall by now—the hall which, the Grand Hotel 
being gasless, is lit by only one weak paraffin lamp, which the gust 
from the door, necessarily still open to admit of the carrying in of 
the traveller’s bags and rugs, is making even more faint and 
flickering than its wont 

“You must have had a fine tossing!” 

“T believe you; they all thought we were going to make 
a dinner for the fishes—ha, ha! AllbutI. I knew better. I knew 
that I could not come to grief when she had called me to her.” 

Byng’s hat is rammed down over his brows, and his fur coat 
turned up so high round his ears that it is impossible in the 
obscurity to see his face; but there is something in the tone of 
his voice—a loud, wild rollicking—that makes the idea cross 
Jim’s mind that he has been drinking. What a shock it will give 
to Elizabeth if, in her covert vigil—he has no more doubt that she 
has been watching than that he has been doing so himself—she 
overhears that thick, raised voice! Prompted by this thought, he 
says hastily : 

“Come into the dining-room. I told them to put something to 
eat for you there.” 

Byng complies ; and when they have reached the empty salle a 
nuanger, Whose whitewash looks weird and unnatural in the chill of 
the night, he sends his hat skimming down one of the long tables, 
and, grasping both Jim’s hands in his, cries out, in the same loud 
tone of intoxicated triumph : 

“Oh, my dear old chap, how good it is to see your ugly old 
mug again. If you had known—oh, if you had only known !— 
what I went through during the twenty-four hours after I sent 
you that telegram, when through every hour, through every 
minute and second of every hour, I said to myself, ‘It may come 
now—my death-warrant may come now! In five minutes it 
may have come!’ But it did not, it did not! I ought to have 
known ”—with an accent of ecstasy—“ that of her pitifulness she 
would relent at last. She is infinitely pitiful, is not she? but I 
shall upbraid her a little—oh, do not be afraid ; it will be gently, 
most gently—for having kept me so long, so inhumanly long, upon 
my gridiron! I had always ”—breaking into a rather wild laugh 
— something of a tenderness for St. Lawrence, but during the last 
seven months I have loved him like a brother!” 
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He goes on again, with scarcely a pause, or apparently any 
consciousness of the unresponsive silence of his auditor : 

“ But what does it matter now?” beginning to stride about 
with his eyes cast up to the beamed ceiling and his lifted hands 
locked together—*“ what does it matter? ‘After long grief and 
pain, to feel the arms of my true love round me once again!’ 
You may think that I word it extravagantly,” returning to Jim 
as he leans downcast and shocked upon one of the chairs of the 
monotonous table dhéte row; “ but in the hope itself, the more 
than hope, there is nothing extravagant ; you must own that your- 
self. Ifshe had not meant to put an end to my long agony, she 
would not have sent for me; not to stop me was to send for me.” 

‘**You are labouring under a mistake,” says Jim coldly, and yet 
with an inward quaking as to the effect that his words may 
produce; “she had not the option of stopping you. By some 
accident I did not receive your telegram till four hours ago. She 
could not have stopped you if she had wished.” 

The idea, as I have already said, has occurred to Burgoyne that 
his companion is under the influence of intoxication; but either 
this is not the case, or the shock of the last words has the effect of 
instantly sobering him. 

“ T—I—do not understand,” he says, in a voice out of which all 
the insane exhilaration has been conjured as if by magic; “I do 
not follow you. What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” replies Jim, in a matter-of-fact, level tone, meant to 
have a calming effect upon his auditor, “ that owing, I suppose, to 
my name being spelt wrongly—Bourgouin instead of Burgoyne— 
your telegram was given to some one else, and did not reach me 
till nine o’clock this evening.” 

Byng puts up his hand to his throat, and, unfastening the 
collar of his fur coat as if it were strangling him, throws back 
the coat itself. Now that he sees him freed from enveloping wrap 
and concealing hat-brim, Jim can realise the full amount of 
change and deterioration that are visible in his appearance ; can 
see how bloodshot his eyes are; how lined his mouth; and how 
generally ravaged and dimmed his good looks. 

“Tam to understand, then, that—that she would have stopped 
my coming if she could.” 

Jim is silent. He cannot answer that question with any 
certainty even to himself. 

“She would have escaped me again if she had had the chance! 
What am I saying ?”—with a sudden access of terror in his tone 
—*she may have escaped me already! She may be gone! ‘Tell 
me the truth—do not dare to tell me anything but the bare truth. 
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I saw that you hesitated when I asked you whether she was really 
here. Is she gone?” 

“Gone!” repeats Jim, with an exasperated jerk of the head 
towards the window, against which the rain and wind are hurling 
themselves with threefold rage, as if to recapture the victim just 
escaped them. ‘“To-night—in thisstorm? How likely! Come, 
be rational ; try to keep your head, and let us have a truce to this 
ranting. I give you my word of honour that she is here, under this 
roof; asleep, I should hope, if your bellowings have not awoke her.” 

The latter clause may perhaps come under the head of a par- 
donable fiction ; at all events, it has, despite its incivility the 
desired effect of soothing, to some extent, the agitation of him to 
whom it is addressed. 

“Asleep!” he repeats, while an ecstatic smile breaks over his 
handsome, dissipated face. “Good angels guard her slumbers! 
But”—with a rather ominous return of excitement—“ are you 
sure that she 7s asleep—that she has goneto bed yet? They used 
to sit up very late in Florence sometimes. If she has not gone 
to bed, why should not I see her? why should not I fall at her feet 
now—to-night ?” 

“ My dear boy,” rejoins Jim, with a praiseworthy attempt to 
answer this modest and sensible proposal with patient good- 
humour, “have you any idea what time itis? J should have 
thought it mighth ave occurred even to you that 1.30 a.m. is 
scarcely a suitable hour for paying a morning call! Do not be a 
fool! Pull yourself together. I swear to you that she has every 
intention of seeing you to-morrow. Come ”—trying to laugh— 
“you will not have long to wait! It is to-morrow already; and, 
meantime, sit down and eat something ; you must beas empty as 
a drum.” 

But to this prudent if homely counsel Byng opposes an obstinate 
negation, adorned with excited asseverations that food shall never 
cross his lips until they have pastured upon his lady’s pardoning 
hand. 

The same prohibition does not, however, apparently apply to 
drink, as he pours more than half the bottle of happily not very 
potent wine, prepared for his refreshment, into a tumbler, and 
tosses it off at a draught. He offers an even stouter refusal to 
Burgoyne’s suggestion that he should go to bed; and as he utters 
it a flash of cunning suspicion comes into his eyes, shocking his 
friend with a gleam as of possible and scarcely latent madness. 
Across the latter’s brain darts the query, which had proposed 
itself more than once to him last spring at Florence : 

“Ts there insanity in Byng’s blood?” 
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Not certainly on the distaff side, the side of his eminently sane 
and wholesome mother; but can he be throwing back to some 
distempered ancestor ? 

“What security have I if I go to bed that she will not steal 
away from me in the night? It was in the night—almost in the 
night—that she stole away from me before.” 

From this logic it is impossible to move him; and although 
with some return to his old sweet-natured kindliness of manner 
he begs his friend not to think it necessary to keep him company, 
yet the latter is far too ill at ease as to his condition, both of mind 
and body, to comply. 

The porter, having drawn the naturai inference that as soon as 
the traveller has refreshed his body he will wish to retire to rest, 
has put out the lights in the smoking-room; the salle & manger 
is therefore the only room in the hotel where lamps still burn, and 
in it the two men spend the dreary remaining hours of the night, 
Byng walking up and down like a captive beast, frequently going 
to the door, opening it, putting his head out into the darkness, 
and listening suspiciously if, perchance, he may hear the footfall of 
Elizabeth fleeing away from him even through the hurricane. As 
the time goes on, his restlessness increases rather than diminishes. 
Jim has vainly tried to distract his thoughts by putting questions 
to him as to his pursuits and companions since their last parting 
—by inquiries as to the extent and direction of his travels. 

Did he get as far as Palestine? How long is it since he left 
Cairo? &c. But to all his interrogations Byng gives brief and 
unsatisfactory answers, putting a final stop to them by breaking 
out excitedly : 

“Why do you go on questioning me as to where I have been, 
and what I have done? I tell you I have been nowhere, and done 
nothing; I believe that my body has been here and there, but 
my soul has been nowhere; it has been lying dead! Would you 
expect a man who has been lying six months in his coffin to give 
you a catalogue of his adventures? My soul has been dead, I tell 
you—dead and putrescent. What is the use of putting me through 
a catechism about its doing?” 

Before the long-delaying dawn shows its pale profile upon the 
deep obscurity, it seems to Jim as if six midwinter nights must 
have pieced themselves end to end. But it comes at last; and at 
last also, by dint of strenuous representations to his companion as 
to how unfit he is, in his present travel-stained and disordered con- 
dition, to offer himself to Elizabeth’s eyes, he induces him to let 
himself be led to the bedroom prepared overnight for him, and to 
refresh himself with a bath and a change of clothes. Even this 
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concession he obtains only in exchange for an exacted promise 
to seek out Elizabeth at the earliest po.sible hour at which she 
may be presumed accessible, and urgently to entreat of her an 
instant interview with his friend. 

Jim feels that he is keeping his word handsomely when, not a 
minute later than nine o'clock, he finds himself knocking at the 
door of the Le Marchants’ apartment—that door with which of 
late his knuckles have grown so pleasantly and friendlily familiar. 
It is opened to him by Elizabeth herself, and he follows her 
silently through the anteroom into the little salon. Arrived 
there, he looks mournfully round with a sort of feeling as of 
taking farewell of the familiar objects. 

It is impossible that Elizabeth can have spent the just-past 
stormy night in gathering flowers, and yet the flowers have a 
freshened air. She must have been carefully re-arranging them. 
The bits of brocade, too, the Turkish embroideries, the hazks, and the 
praying-carpets, wear a more festal appearance than usual. The 
little room looks decked as if for a gala. His jealous fancy cannot 
but admit that Elizabeth herself is dressed in her ordinary 
morning grown, but even over it some holiday transmutation has 
passed. He cannot trust himself to verify whether that holiday 
look is on her face too. 

“He has come; you know that, I suppose ?” 

ot a 

What a catch in her breath! He must steal a giance at her. 
She will think it unnatural if he does not; and perhaps his eye 
may not be offended by so much radiance as he feared. In her 
voice there was something not very distant from a sob. The 
result of his glance shows itself in what sounds like a reproach. 

“T do not believe that you went to bed at all.” 

“Yes, I did! yes, I did!” hurrying away eagerly from the 
subject of herself as from something irrelevant and importunate, 
“‘and—he—how is he? How doeshe look? Had not hea dreadful 
crossing? Does he want to see me? to see me soon? to-day?” 

There is such a breathless passion in her tone, coupled with 
something so apologetic for putting her questions to him, that his 
heart, hitherto half touched, half angered by the pathos of her 
little preparations, melts wholly toward her. 

“Of course he wants to see you—wants it very, very much,” 
replies he, and, to his credit, replies without any harshness 
marring the cordial kindness of his tone. “As much as ”—with 
a rather melancholy smile—‘“ you want to see him. No, do not 
be angry. Why should not you wish to see each other?” 

“Oh, there is every reason!” cries she miserably—“ the same 
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reason that there always was. But”—with rising agitation— 
“where is it to be? Howsoon? When does he wish it?” 

“He is waiting outside now.” 

She starts painfully. 

“Now! Oh, poor fellow! we must not keep him waiting; and 
yet”—stretching out her hand in detention—“ tell me, before he 
comes in—tell me, ishe changed? Is he? Is he the same as he 
was?” 

Jim hesitates, and the painful perplexity written on his brow 
is misread by her. 

“You are vexed with me for teasing you with so many tiresome 
questions. Oh, forgive me! I ought not to take advantage of 
your kindness ; but we have grown to depend upon you so; and 
[ will promise not to worry you with any other, if you will only 
answer me this one. Is he changed—much changed?” 

“T am afraid,” replies Jim, with the slowness of one who is 
trying to convey unpleasant tidings in the least unpleasant 
terms, “that you must be prepared to find him a good deal 
altered.” 

“Altered! How?” 

“T do not quite know how to deseribe it ”—uneasily—“ but you 
must not be shocked if you find him a good deal changed in looks ; 
and he is—he seems, in a very excited state.” 

She makes a clutch at his hand. 

“Do you mean ”—her voice has sunk to a horror-struck whisper 
—* that he is mad ?” 

“Mad! Oh, of course not,” witha strained laugh; “ you must 
not jump to such conclusions. But I do not think he is quite 
himself, that is all. He looks as if he had not eaten or slept for 
a fortnight ; and if you play such tricks as that with yourself, 
you must expect to get a little off your balance.” 

She is still terrifiedly clutching his hand, though with no 
consciousness of doing so, nor that the fingers so tightly gripped 
by her are not made of dry stick. 

“You must not look so frightened,” he says soothingly. “I 
would not have said anything to you, only that I thought it 
better you should be prepared—that it should not take you quite 
by surprise; and also because I wanted to give you a hint, that 
you might be a little careful what you say to him, or, at all 
events, how you say it.” 

Still she does not speak, and there is scarcely any diminution 
of the horror of her look. 

“Tf you do not mind, I think it would be as well to have some 
one within call, if he —he—became—unreasonable.” 
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“Do you think,” she asks, with a sort of scorn, “that I am 
afraid of him ?—afraid for myself? ” 

“No, that Iam sure you are not; but I cannot shake off the 
idea that—poor fellow!—he may be on the verge of some grave 
illness; and in that sort of case one never knows what may 
happen. So, if you do not mind——” 

“As you please,” she answers, docile even now. “Do as you 
think best; and will you tell him that I am ready to see him?” 

The misgivings with which Jim complies with this request are 
not much allayed by the manner and voice of him who receives it, 
and who has been raging up and down the narrow corridor. 

“She will not see me, I suppose ?” 

“On the contrary, she will see you now. But stay!” catching 
him by the arm as he springs past him. “One moment. For 
God's sake control yourself! Behave like a gentleman. Do not 
make her a scene ; she is not up to it.” 

Byng’s answer is to fling resentfully away the detaining hand 
of his Mentor, while he says, with a furious look coming into his 
bloodshot eyes: 

“What do you mean by keeping me here, preaching to me, 
while she is waiting for me?” 

The rudeness of both words and actions is so unlike the real 
Byng, that it is with an even more sinking spirit than before 
that Jim follows him with his eyes as he passes out of sight into 
the salon. As soon as the door is shut behind him, he himself 
takes up the position he had suggested in the ante-room. 


Cuarter IX. 


Tuere are few things more trying to an active-minded person 
than to sit occupationless, vaguely waiting. At first, it is true 
the keenness of Jim’s alarm prevents his feeling the ennui which 
would be the natural result of his situation. Poignantly anxious 
questions succeed each other in his mind. Has he had any right 
to permit the interview at all? How far is Byng accountable 
for his actions? What chance is there that his already rocking 
reason wiil stand the shock of a meeting which, even in his sanest 
moments, would have so wildly excited him? And if not, what 
may be the consequences? Grisly headings of newspaper para- 
graphs write themselves in the air before him— Homicidal 
Mania,” “ Murder and Suicide.” 

The details of a tragic story which, illustrated by sensational 
woodcuts, he had idly read a day or two ago in a venerable Police 
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News, left lying on the smoking-room table, recur to his memory. 
it was a tale of a groom who, in an access of jealous madness, had 
shot a scullion sweetheart through the head, and then blown his own 
brains out. The tale had made but little impression on him at 
the time—unhappily, it is scarcely possible to take up a journal 
without the eye alighting upon some such—but it comes back to 
him now with terrifying vividness. What security is there that 
such tragedies may be confined to grooms and kitchen-maids ? 
How does he know that Byng has not a revolver hidden in his 
breast-pocket ? How can he tell that he is not at this very moment 
drawing it out? He (Jim) ought to have made sure, before 
exposing her to such a peril, that the danger was minimised by 
Byng’s being weaponless. Is it too late to make sure of that 
even now? 

He takes one step towards the salon door, then hastily retraces 
it. Pooh! he is growing as mad as Byng. They will come out 
and find him eaves-dropping. 

He retreats to the table, which is at the greatest distance 
allowed by the room’s narrow enceinte from the scene of the 
drama whose dénouement he is expecting, and, sitting down, 
takes up a book. It happens to be Elizabeth’s Italian exercise- 
book, and the sight of it conjures up before his memory her forlorn 
figure stooping disconsolately over the page, wrapped in her brown 
furs, as he had seen it on that rainy night that seems now so 
distant. He had pitied her for being lonely then. Well, what- 
ever else she may be, she is not lonely now. 

He catches his breath. It is quite a quarter of an hour since 
he began his watch. How quiet they are! Thereis a murmur of 
voices, but there is nothing that in the least indicates violence. 
Before his eyes there flashes in grotesque recollection the 
hideous picture in the Police News which illustrates the high 
words with which the catastrophe of the groom and kitchen-maid 
had been heralded. He has been making a mountain out of a 
molehill; has been exaggerating his friend’s emotional tempera- 
ment, naturally further heightened by sleeplessness and want of 
food, into incipient insanity. If he were mad, or at all tending 
that way, would he be talking in the low rational key which he 
obviously must be? It is evident that her presence, her eye, her 
—yes, what more likely ?—her touch have soothed and conjured 
away what of excessive or perilous there was in his emotion. 

They have been together half an hour now. All danger is 
certainly over. Why should he any longer continue his officious 
and needless watch ?—superfluously spying upon them? 

Relieved as to what he had thought his worst fear, and yet with 
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an uncommon bitterness about his heart, he turns to withdraw, 
and his hand is already on the lock of the door which leads into 
the corridor, when suddenly, without any warning, there reaches 
his ear the noise of a loud, crashing fall, followed—accompanied, 
rather—by a piercing scream. 

In infinitely less than a second he finds himself on his knees 
beside the prostrate body of Byng, who, with blood pouring from 
his forehead, is stretched upon the floor of the salon. Even at 
this second there flashes upon him, ludicrous and dreadful, the 
memory of the Police News. This scene has a grotesque likeness 
to the final one of the groom and kitchen-maid series, only that in 
the present case the heroine, instead of staggering backward with 
the top of her head flying up to the ceiling, is hanging unharmed 
over her fallen lover. 

“Are you hurt?” cries Jim in frantic anxiety, looking at her 
across the prostrate figure, and unable to eradicate from his mind 
the revolver idea. “Did he hit you? I did not hear a shot.” 

“Oh no, no! but he,” fetching her breath in terrible gasps, and 
hanging over the bleeding man with that utter abandonment of all 
disguise, in which a great naked grief sweeps away our sophistica- 
tions—“ he is dead.” 

“Oh no, he is not,” answers Jim hastily, tearing open Byng’s 
waistcoat and laying his hand upon his heart. ‘He has only 
fainted. Get some water! Have you gotany salts? No; donot 
lift his head ”—seeing that she is agonisedly trying to raise his 
prone head and rest it upon her knees—“ he had better be as flat 
as he can. Quick, some water!” 

She does not need to be twice told. In an instant she has 
sprung to the table, and brought thence the china jug out of 
which she is wont to water her flowers, and also the big cut-glass 
bottle of smelling-salts with which Jim has often seen poor 
Mrs. Le Marchant solacing herself when racked with that neu- 
ralgic headache which means worry. He splashes water out of 
the one upon Byng’s ashy face, and holds the other to his pale 
nostrils; while Elizabeth, once more flinging herself upon her 
knees, wipes the blood from his temples with her little useless 
gossamer inch of handkerchief. 

‘How did it happen?” asks Jim rapidly. ‘ What did he do to 
himself?” 

The heads of the two ministrants are very close to each other 
as they bend together over the swooned youth. Jim can see a 
little smear of Byng’s blood upon one of her white cheeks. The 
sight gives him a shudder. Byng seems to have made her more 
his own by that gory baptism than by all his frenzied vows and tears. 
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“Oh, I do not know,” she answers, still fetching both breath 
and words with difficulty. “He was standing up, and he seemed 
quite right; and then, all of a sudden, in a minute, he went down 
like a log, and hit his forehead against the sharp corner of the 
table ”—with a convulsive shiver at the recollection. “I ought 
to have saved him! I ought; but I was not quick enough. I 
stood stock-still, and now he is dead! You say that he is not; 
but I am sure he is dead!” 

“Oh no, nonsense! he is not,” replies Jim brusquely, thinking 
a certain harshness of manner the best recipe for her. “He is 
alive, sure enough; and as for the cut on his forehead, now that 
you have wiped the blood away, you can see for yourself that it is 
not at alla deep one. Itis merely a big scratch. I have often 
had a worse out hunting from a bramble, in jumping through a 
hedge. Oh, Mrs. Le Marchant, here you are! That is all right. 
We have had an accident, you gee. He has fallen down in a faint 
and given himself a bit of a knock. That is all; do not be 
frightened. It looks worse than it is—Oh, M. Cipriani, vous 
voila! Envoyez chercher un médecin tout de suite! Ilya un 
M. Crump ”—catching in his destitution at the thought of even 
Sybilla’s objectionable friend. 

But hereupon half-a-dozen voices—for by this time even more 
than that number of inmates of the hotel have thronged into the 
little room—raise themselves to pronounce another name—the 
name of one who both stands higher in medical fame and is more 
quickly procurable. In search of him, Zameth, the porter, is 
instantly despatched, and meanwhile about the inanimate body 
sympathisers stand three deep, until reluctantly dispersed by a 
hint of a nature so broad as not to be misunderstood from Jim, to 
the effect that the patient would have a better chance of coming 
to himself if he were allowed to have a breathof air. By the time 
the doctor arrives—there is some small delay before he appears— 
all are got rid of, and, Mrs. Le Marchant having gone to give 
directions for having Jim’s room arranged for the sick man, both 
because it is on the ground-floor and also of a better size than that 
allotted to him, Jim and Elizabeth are once again left téte-d-téte. 

Once again they kneel on either side of the prone figure. How 
dreadfully dead and how extravagantly long it looks! Once again 
he sees that blood-smear on her face. It is just above her one 
dimple, and stands out in ghastly incongruity over that little pit- 
fall for love and laughter. How passionately he wishes that he 
might ask her to go and wash it off! If he did she would not hear 
him. She has no ears left, no eyes, no sense, save for that livid 
face, splashed with the water which has not brought him back to 
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life, and with the red drops still slowly trickling from the wound 
on his brow, and which have stained here and there the damp 
tendrils of his hair—for that livid face and for the flaccid hands, 
which she rubs between her own with an ever more terrified 
energy as he still gives no signs of returning consciousness. 

By-and-by he is taken out of her custody. She is robbed even 
of the wretched satisfaction of chafing his poor senseless fingers. 
On the arrival of the doctor he is carried off, and laid upon the 
bed that has been made ready for him. She follows them 
miserably as they bear him staggeringly across the hall—a power- 
fully-built young man of over six feet high, in the perfect inert- 
ness of syncope, is no light weight—and looks hungrily over the 
threshold of the bedroom; but when she attempts to cross it 
Jim puts her gently back. 

“No, dear, no!” he says. (He is almost sure afterwards that 
for that once in his life he calls her “dear.”) “You had better 
not. We think he is coming round, and, if you are the first 
person he sees when he comes to himself, it might be bad for him 
—wmight hurt him. You would not hurt him, would you?” 

“ No, I would not hurt him,” she answers slowly. And so turns 


in her utter tractableness, and goes away meekly without a word. 
* * * * * * 


It is evening again now, almost the same hour at which Jim 
and Elizabeth were beheading photographs twenty-four hours ago. 
Twenty-four hours! It feels more like twenty-four years. This 
is what he says to himself as he once again opens the door of 
the Le Marchants’ apartment. It is the first time during the 
whole day, except to snatch a couple of mouthfuls of food, that he 
has left Byng’s side; and it is only due to the fact that Mrs. Le 
Marchant is supplying his place, and has sent him on a message 
to her daughter, that he has quitted his post. He knows that she 
has meant to do him a kindness in despatching him upon this 
errand ; but he is not sure that it is one. 

Elizabeth is not in the salon, but the screen that masks the door 
separating that room from the little alcove beyond is folded back. 
Over the doorway is a hanging of Eastern embroidery—as to the 
meaning of the strange gold scrolls that look like Arab letters on 
whose red ground Elizabeth and he have often idly speculated. 
He pushes it aside, and sees her standing with her back towards 
him, the flimsy muslin window-curtains drawn back as she looks 
out on the night. The alcove is on ordinary occasions scarcely 
ever occupied, and there is something uneasy and uncomfortable 
that matches the wretchedness of her other circumstances in find- 
ing her standing there alone and idle. 
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The elements have long finished their raging, and fallen to 
boisterous play. It has been a fine day, and though the sun has 
long laid down his sceptre, he has passed it on with scarcely 
diminished, though altered, radiance to his white imitator. It is 
broad moonlight—startlingly broad. The moon hangs overhead, 
with never a cloud-kerchief about her great disk. The winds that, 
loudly sporting, are up and abroad have chased every vapour from 
the sky, which is full of throbbing white stars. Before he reaches 
her side she has heard him, and turned to meet him, with a mixed 
hunger and pitiful hope in her wan face. She thinks that he has 
come to fetch her. He must kill that poor hope, and the quicklier 
the more mercifully. 

“Mrs. Le Marchant sent me. I came to tell you that he has 
recovered consciousness. You see, you were wrong ”—with an 
attempt at a reassuring smile—“ he is not dead, after all. He is 
conscious ; that is to say, he is not insensible; but I am afraid he 
is not quite himself yet, and you must not—must not mind— 
must not be frightened, I mean—if he begins to shout out and talk 
nonsense by-and-by: the doctor says it is what we must expect.” 

“ And may I—mayn’t I—will not you let me ? ”—— 

What a quivering voice the hope has and yet how alive it is! 
However clumsily, and with whatever bitter yearnings over the 
pain he is causing her, he must knock it on the head at once. 

“Go to him ?—impossible! quite out of the question! The 
great object is to keep him perfectly quiet, and if once he caught 
sight of you ‘i 

“But if he is not himself,” interrupts she, with a pathetic 
pertinacity, “he would not know me. I could not do him any 
harm if he did not know me, and I might do something—oh, ever 
such a little thing for him! If you knew what it was to stand 
here and do nothing—do nothing indeed !”—with a change of tone 
to one of agonised self-reproach ;—“have not I done enough 
already ? Oh, would any one have believed that it would be I that 
should kill him!” 

She turns back to the window again, and dashes her forehead 
with violence against the frame. Outside the tall date-palm is 
shaken through all its plumes by the loud breeze; it is swaying 
and waving and bowing, and not less is its solid shadow cut out 
by the moonshine’s keen knife on the terrace, wavering and 
shaking too, as if convulsed by laughter. The porch of the hotel— 
mere whitewash and plaster, as memory and reason tell one that it 
is—stand out in glorified ivory like the portals of such a palace as 
we see in vision when 





‘Good dreams possess our fancy.” 
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“T can’t have you talking such nonsense,” says Jim, in an 
exceedingly kind and not very steady voice, for his own feelings 
are horribly harrowed ; and on thinking over the scene afterwards, 
he cannot swear that, at this point, he did not pass a most 
brotherly arm for one moment round the poor little heaving 
shoulder, which is shaking almost as much as the palm-tree’s 
shadow. ‘“ He is not going to die; he is not thinking of dying. 
Nobody has killed him—least of all you.” 

She makes him no answer, nor lifts her stricken head, over which 
he looks out, while the ghostly mirth shakes the landscape, at his 
wits’ end, in search of consolation. Below waves a sea of foliage, 
out of which the strong elfin light has stolen all the colour. From 
that colourless dark ocean rises far away to the right the dazzling 
little snowy dome of a mosque, showing like a transfigured 
mushroom ; and down below the rounding bay is seen laying its 
foam-lips in white glory on the land. 

“Dr. Stephens feels sure that he must have had a sunstroke. 
You know that he has been in the East. He was a month in 
Cairo; the sun has great power there, even in winter, and he is 
sure to have exposed himself recklessly. He was on his way home 
—had got as far as Paris, it seems—when he accidentally heard 
that you were here. Since then, no doubt, he has neither eaten 
nor slept; so you see how little youare to blame. You know that 
I told you how odd he was before you even saw him. Do not you 
remember ”’—trying to recall every circumstance that may tend to 
reassure her—“ I warned you that you would have to be careful 
what you said to him?” 

His words have a very different effect from that intended by 
him. 

“Oh, that is why I cannot forgive myself!” says she, with what 
sounds almost like a cry of physical pain. ‘“ You did warn me; 
I had no excuse. In his state I ought never—it was murdering 
him to tell him——” 

She breaks off. To tell him what? Jim bites his lips hard to 
hinder himself from putting this question, as he again, in mercy 
to her, looks away from her out into the night. 

The moon has swum over the housetop by now; but one can see 
her handiwork as plainly as ever in the broad argent fringe, like 
the border of a cloak, that marks where the waves are breaking 
on the beach. 

One often talks of a fringe without really meaning that there 
is much likeness to one; but to-night the moon-washed breakers 


really do wear that aspect—a fringe of silver with long silver tags 
and ends. 
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“ But I was so deceived,” she continues, with that wail still in 
her voice ; “ he was not violent. After what you had told me, I 
expected him to be violent; but he was not: he was quite gentle 
and quiet, and he did beg so hard, and I was so glad to see him 
again, that I felt I was giving in—that I should give way 
altogether if I did not tell him—tell him at once, without giving 
myself time to think; and so I did” —growing very breathless and 
incoherent—*“ and in a second; and then all in a minute, without 
any warning, just as if I had shot him through the head, he went 
down with a crash. I did not see it, for I was not looking at him. 
I could not bear to look at him while I told him. I had both 
hands over my face, and then—and then—I heard him fall!” 

What can Jim say to her? Fear lest any dastardly unchivalrous 
curiosity may seem to pierce through whatever sympathetic 
question he might put to her keeps him dumb, and stupidly staring 
at the bowing, ironically merry palm. 

“ And now,” she goes on, lifting her face, and he is shocked to 
see how livid it is in the moonlight, “he will go out of the world 
thinking me much worse than I really am, for I had not time to 
tell him all. He heard only the bare fact; he did not hear 
what excuse I had—that I was not really so wicked as—as—he 
will die thinking me.” 

The sob with which she ends alarms him by its kinship to a 
convulsion. 

“I do not know what to say to you,” he says, desperately 
making a snatch at her two hands, as if by the violence of his grip 
he could convey to her some little portion of the deep compassion 
that is swelling up in his heart for her; “I am so much in the 
dark. No, no, no!” with a return of that terror lest this ejacula- 
tion should seem the outcome of any inquisitiveness; “I do not 
want you to tell meanything! What is more,I will not listen to 
you if you attempt it; but what there is not the least manner of 
doubt about is that his fainting had no sort of reference to what 
you said to him: he would have fainted whatever you had said to 
him, or if you had said nothing at all. He was as mad as a hatter 
when he went in to you. It is all part of the same thing— 
over-fatigue, sunstroke. But he is not going to die”—with a 
hurried trip back to his former strain of consolation—“ he is not 
thinking of it; I promise you, I give you my word of honour ”— 
becoming perfectly reckless and completely insensate—“ that he 
shall not!” 

But she is too strangled with sobs to make any rejoinder. 

“He shall have the best of nursing,’ goeson Jim. “I have 
telegraphed for a nurse to Nice. How astonishing it is that in a 
VOL. XC. ¥ 
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place of this size you cannot get a decent sick nurse! Ihoped 
we might have caught the one who nursed General Smith 
before 

He stops abruptly, with a too tardy recollection that the allusion 
is not a happy one, since the General died two days ago. Un- 
fortunately, she also remembers, as is evidenced by the strong 
shudder that passes over her. 

“Tf he dies, will he be buried in that deep narrow, red grave 
that they showed us in the Protestant cemetery, and which they 
said that they always kept open for English visitors? If he dies! 
if he dies! Oh,if I could but have told him! if he would but 
have waited for me to tell him how it really was!” 





Cuarrer X. 


Tuo’ “ February Fill-dyke” was never and nowhere truer to her 
name than this year, and in Algiers—coming laden with wet days 
to make the green Sahel, if possible, greener than it was before ; 
yet the inhabitants of the Grand Hotel do not again, for a matter 
of three weeks, relieve their enn? or let off their energies in far 
from dumb crambo or loud charade. The voice of the battledore 
is silent in the entrance-hall, and the shuttlecock sleeps. 
M. Cipriani has scarcely had to do more than mention his request 
that they would lay aside their more noisy pastimes, for they are, 
most of them, rather good-natured persons than otherwise, since, 
indeed, it is quite as uncommon to be very ill-natured as to be very 
self-less, or very foolish or very wise. Those of them who have been 
fortunate enough to be present at the catastrophe have carried 
away such a moving image of a wounded Adonis, apparently 
several yards long, stretched upon Mrs. Le Marchant’s Persian 
carpet, that they have infected those less happy persons who know 
of him only by hearsay with a compassionate interest scarcely 
inferior to their own. 

The only person in the hotel who makes much noise is poor 
Byng himself, and for awhile he fills it with clamour enough to 
furnish two or three of those bump suppers of which, not so long 
ago, he was a conspicuous ornament 

There had never, even when he was in his wits, been much 
disguise as to the state of his feelings ; now that he is out of them, 
the whole house rings with his frantic callings upon the name of 
Elizabeth, uttered in every key of rage, expostulation, tenderness, 
andappeal. These cries reach Elizabeth herself as she sits cower- 
ing in that one of the little suite of rooms which is nearest the 
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door of entrance—sits there cowering, and yet with the door, 
through which those dreadful sounds penetrate to her, ajar, in 
order the better to hear them—cowering, and for several days 
alone. 

Owing to various accidents, similar in their results, though differ- 
ing in character, almost a week elapses from the first breaking out of 
Byng’s malady before the arrival of either the hospital nurse or 
of Mrs. Byng. When the latter event occurs, Mrs. Le Marchant 
retires from her post at the sick man’s bedside with the same un- 
ostentatious matter-of-factness with which she had assumed it, 
and Elizabeth is nolonger alone. But toset against this advantage 
is the counterbalancing evil that, after the arrival of Byng’s mother, 
she can no longer steal out, as she had before done a hundred times 
a day, to his door, to glean fragments of tidings from any out- 
comer thence. She is never able to repeat those little surreptitious 
excursions after that occasion when Mrs. Byng, coming suddenly 
out upon her, passes her with such speaking, if silent, hostility and 
scorn in her tired and grief-stricken eyes, that the luckless spy 
slinks back sobbing to her own tender mother; and there Jim, 
flying out awhile after to carry them a crumb of reassurance, finds 
them, to his indignation, mingling their bitter tears. 

Whatever else his faults may be, Mr. Burgoyne is a man of his 
word; he certainly keeps his promise to Elizabeth that Byng 
shall be well nursed. He keeps his other promise, too—though 
that is more by good luck than good management—that Byng 
shall not die. Whether to hinder his friend from being made a 
liar, or because he himself is loth to leave a world which he has 
found so pretty, cruel, and amusing, Byng does not die—Byng 
lives. 

By her 25th day February has dried her tears, though they still 
hang on her green lashes, and a great galleon of a sun steers through 
a tremendous sea of blue, as Jim persuades Byng’s mother to go 
out for her first delicious drive in that fresh and satin-soft air of 
the Algerian February, which matches our best poets’ May. He 
takes her along the Route des Aquéduques,- that lovely route which 
runs high along the hillside among the villas above the town, so 
high as to be on a level with the roofs of the lofty-standing 
Continental and Orient Hotels. It is a most twisting road, which 
in curves and loops winds about the head of narrow deep gorges, 
full of pale olive-trees, caroubiers, and ilex. Below lies the red- 
roofed white town. Slowly they trot past the campagne of the 
“English Milor,” “L’Epicier Anglais,” and many others, over 
whose high walls bougainvillias light their now waning purple 
fires, and big bushes of fleurs de Marie stoop their milky stars. 

x 2 
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Mrs. Byng’s eyes, sunk and diminished by watching and weari- 
ness, have been lying restfully on the delightful spring spectacle— 
on the great yellow sorrels by the wayside; she now turns them 
tear-brimmed to her companion. 

“T could jump out of my skin!” she says shakily. “What a 
sun! what asea! And to think that, after all, we have pulled 
him through.” 

Jim’s only answer is a sympathetic pressure of the extremely 
well-fitting glove nearest him. If Willy had died instead of 
lived, her gloves would have fitted all the same. 

“But we are not out of the wood yet,” continues she, with a 
shake of the head. “He is cured, or nearly cured, of one 
disease, but what about the other?” 

“What other?” inquires he, obstinately stupid, and with 
somewhat of a heart-sinking at the prospect of the engagement 
which he sees ahead of him. 

How many elbows the road makes! It seems to have been 
cut in places right through the wet red rock, now overhung by 
such a torrent of vegetation. 

At the head of one of the deep clefts that run up from the 
sea they pause, and look down upon a second sea of greenery 
that would seem to belong to no month less leafy than June. 
To June, too, belong the murmur and hum and summer trickle 
of running water at the ravine bottom. 

“T do not see why, if he goes on as swimmingly as he is now 
doing,” says Mrs. Byng in a restless voice— why we should not 
get him off in a week, even if he were carried on board the 
boat.” 

“A week? Is not that rather sanguine?” 

“T do not think so, the sooner the better; and during that 
week I should think she could hardly make any attempt to 
see him.” 

“ Has she shown any signs of making one hitherto?” 

“Well, no”—rather grudgingly. “In fact, between you and 
me, considering that it is they who have brought him into this 
plight, I think they might have shown a little more solicitude 
about him. In the last ten days I do not believe that they have 
been once to the door to inquire.” 

“You do not seem to be aware,” says Jim, in a voice which, 
though quiet, is not pacific, “and that is odd, considering how 
often I told you, that until you came Mrs. Le Marchant nursed 
him like a mother; not like a mother, indeed ”—correcting 
himself, with a somewhat malicious intention—“ for mothers 
grow flurried, and she never did.” 
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“You mean that she nursed him better than I do,” in a 
jealous tone. “Well”—more generously—“ how shabby of me 
to mind, if she did! I do not mind. God bless her for it! I 
always thought”—compunctiously—“ that she looked a nice 
woman. 

“She cs nice—as nice”—descending into a slang unworthy of 
his ripe years—‘ as they make ’em.” 

“And the girl—I suppose one can hardly call her a girl—looks 
nice too.” 

They are passing the Casbah, the solid Moorish fortifications, 
about which now hang only a few gaitered, sunburnt, baggy 
Zouaves. 

Jim has a silly hope that, if he maintains an entire silence, the 
current of his companion’s ideas may drift into another channel ; 
but he is soon undeceived. 

“T suppose that she must have been quite, quite young when— 
when those dreadful things happened that Willy talked about in 
his delirium ?” 

“Ts it possible ”—indignantly—“ that you take the ravings of 
a fever-patient aw pied de la lettre?” 

“No, I do not; but”—with an obstinate sticking to her point 
—‘there was a substratum of truth in them; that was only too 
evident.” 

Jim shuts his teeth tight together. His vow of silence is 
harder to keep than he had thought. 

** Since he came to himself he has never mentioned her to me,” 
continues his companion anxiously ; “ has he to you?” 

“ No.” 

“T quite tremble whenever he opens his lips, lest he should be 
going to begin the subject, and one could not contradict him yet 
awhile; he is so quixotic, it is quite likely that he may have 
some distorted idea that her being—how shall I say ?—flétrie— 
is an additional reason for standing by her, rehabilitating her, 
marrying her. He is so chivalrous.” 

They have left the Prison Civile and the Zouave Barracks 
behind them. A longer interval than that usually supposed to 
elapse between a remark and its rejoinder has passed, before 
Jim can bring himself to utter the following sentence with the 
calmness which he wishes: 

“Has it never occurred to you that she may be chivalrous 
too?” 

Perhaps Mrs. Byng does not readily find a response to this 
question ; perhaps it sets her off upon a train of speculation 
which does not conduce to garrulity. Certain it is that, for the 
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rest of the drive, she is as silent as Jim could wish her. It isa 
sharp surprise to him two days later to be mysteriously called 
outside the sick man’s door by her, in order to be informed that 
she has invited Miss Le Marchant to accompany her on a drive. 

“JT went to call upon them,” she says, avoiding—or so he 
fancies it—his eye as she speaks ; “and I asked the girl to drive 
with me to the Mole, and get a good blowing about.” 

“ How kind of you!” cries Jim, a flash of real pleasure in his 
serious look ; “ how like you—like your real self, that is!” 

And he takes her hand to thank it by a friendly pressure. 
But she draws it away rather hastily. 

“Oh, it was nothing so very wonderful—nothing to thank 
me for.” 

She seems confused and a little guilty, and escapes with some 
precipitation from his gratitude. Mrs. Byng is not a woman 
addicted to double-dealing, and if she ever makes any little 
essays in that direction, she does them, as on this present 
occasion, villainously. 

Burgoyne is not at the hall-door to help the ladies into the 
carriage when they set off. Perhaps this may be because he is in 
attendance upon the invalid. Perhaps because—glad as he had 
at first felt and expressed himself at their friendliness—some 
misgiving may, upon reflection, have beset him at so strange a 
conjunction. A¢t all events, it is only Fritz who throws the light 
Arab rug over their knees and gives them his encouraging 
parting smile. 

Poor Miss Le Marchant needs his encouragement, for, indeed, 
it is in a very frightened spirit that she sets forth on her 
pleasuring. But before the horse-bells have jingled to the 
bottom of Mustapha Supérieur, her spirits are rising. The sun 
shines, and he has shone so seldom in Elizabeth’s life that a very 
few of his beams, whether real or metaphorical, suffice to send up 
her quicksilver. She does not consciously admit for a second the 
hope that in the present overture on the part of her companion 
lies any significance. But yet a tiny trembling bliss now and 
then taps at her heart’s door, and she pushes it away but feebly. 

Before they have reached the Amirauté, where they are to get 
out, she has thanked Mrs. Byng with such pretty and unsuspecting 
gratitude for bringing her, and has made her laugh so irrepressibly 
by her gay and naive comments upon the motley passers-by, that 
the latter is filled with a compunctious regret that a person with 
such lovely manners, and such a sense of a joke, should have made 
so disastrous a fiasco of her life as renders necessary the extremely 
distasteful errand on which she herself is at present bound. At 
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the Amirauté, as I say, they get out ; and, turning under a groined 
roof that looks as if it were the crypt of a church, find themselves 
presently upon the long stone breakwater that runs out into the 
bay. It was built, they tell us, in old days by the wretched 
Christian captives; but the sea has taken care that not much of 
the original labour of blood and tears has survived. 

The wind is high, and the sunshine ardent and splendid. On 
their right as they walk, with the wind officiously helping them 
from behind, is a world of dancing sapphire, each blue billow 
white-tipped. On their left are great blocks of masonry, built 
strong and square, with narrow intervals between to break the 
might of the water. How little their strength has availed against 
that of their tremendous opponent is seen at every step, since 
nearly half the blocks are overthrown or in semi-ruin; though 
the date engraved upon them shows for how few seasons they 
have been exposed to the ravages of the tempestuous sea. They 
walk on to the end, till they can go no further, since, just ahead 
of them, the waves are rolling in half-fierce play—though the day 
is all smiles—over the breakwater ; and even where they stand, 
their footing is made unsure by lengths of slimy seaweed that set 
them slipping along. Elizabeth insists upon the elder woman 
taking her slight arm—insists upon carrying her wraps, and 
generally waiting upon and ministering to her. From the bottom 
of her heart Mrs. Byng wishes she would not, since every instance 
of her soft helpfulness, so innocent and spontaneous, makes more 
difficult the answer to that question which she has been asking 
herself ever since they set foot upon the Mole: 

“‘ How shall I begin?” 

It is unanswered still, when, retracing their steps a little, they 
sit down under the lee of one of the half-wrecked blocks to enjoy 
the view. 

From here the sea is a lake, the distant mountains and the 
breakwater seeming—though in reality parted by how wide a wet 
waste—to join in embracing it. The mountainsare dim and filmy 
to-day, Cape Matifou scarcely visible; but the Koubah shows 
white-domed on the hillside, and all the dazzling water is shot 
through with blinding light. The town, Arab-French, is dazzling 
too; the arcaded quay, the fortifications, one can scarcely look at 
any of them. ‘Two or three steamers, with a little vapour issuing 
from their ugly black and red funnels, lie moored; and other 
smaller craft lift their spars against the heaven. Near by a man 
is sitting with his legs dangling over the water, fishing with a 
line; and two or three Arabs, draped in the dignity of their 
poetic rags, lie crouched round a fire that they have kindled. 
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Beneath and around them is the banging and thundering of the 
sea. August noise! ‘A voice like the sound of many waters.” 
Could there be a more awful comparison? Just underneath them, 
where the sea has made a greater breach than usual, it is boiling 
as in a caldron. Looking down and in, they see the water 
comparatively quiet for a moment: then, with a shout ofits great 
jubilant voice, rushing and surging in, tossing its mane. LEliza- 
beth’s eyes are resting on the heavenly sapphire plain. 

“‘ How blue!” she says, under her breath ; “one cannot believe 
that it is not really blue; one feels that if one took up a little in 
a spoon it would be just as blue as it is now.” 

“T dare say it will not feel so blue when we are on it,” replies 
Mrs. Byng, lugging in somewhat awkwardly, as she feels, the 
subject which she finds it so hard to introduce, “as I suppose we 
shall be within a week now.” 

Her charity bids her not glance at her companion as she 
speaks, so she is not quite sure whether or not she gives a start. 

“Mr. Burgoyne thinks that I am sanguine; but I am all for 
moving him as soon as possible; it cannot be too soon.” 

She tries to throw as much significance as they are capable of 
holding into the latter words, and feels that she has succeeded. 

“Of course he may refuse to go,” continues she, with a rather 
strained laugh. “Do you remember Victor Hugo’s definition of 
heaven as a place where children are always little and parents 
are always young? I am continually quoting it. But, un- 
fortunately, one’s children will not stay little; they grow big, 
and get wills of their own, and it is quite possible he may refuse 
to go.” 

“Yes?” almost inaudibly. 

“ But ”’—reddening slightly at the patently-intended application 
of her next sentence—“ any one that was fond of him—any one 
that liked him really and—and disinterestedly, I mean, must see 
that the only happy course for him would be to go; that it would 
be his salvation to get away; they—they would not try to hinder 
him.” 

“T should think that no one would do that.” 

There is not a touch of asperity in the dove-soft voice; but 
there is a shade of dignity. 

“ When he was ill—while he was delirious” (“ How dreadfully 
unpleasant it is!” in an anguished internal aside)—“ I could not 
help hearing—gathering—drawing inferences.” 

The ardour of the chase has vanquished her charity, and she is 
looking at her victim. But, to do her justice, the success of her 
labours shocks her. Can this little aged, pinched face, with its 
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dilated eyes, so full of woe and terror, be the same one that 
dimpled into riotous laughter half an hour ago at the sight of the 
two dirty old men, in Jewish gaberdines and with gingham 
umbrellas, kissing each other by the Mosquée de la Pécherie ? 

“Of course it was all incoherent,” she goes on hurriedly, 
snatching at the first expression that occurs to her as likely to 
| undo, or at least a little modify, her work—“ nothing that one 

could make sense of. Only your name recurred so incessantly ; 
it was nothing but ‘ Elizabeth, Elizabeth.’ I am sure ”—with a 
remorseful if clumsy attempt to be kind, and a most uneasy smile 
—“that I do not wonder at it!” 

In the narrow interspace between the blocks and the path—not 
more than a couple of fingers wide—how the sea forces itself! 
and up race its foam-fountains, throwing their spray aloft in such 
mighty play, as if they would hit heaven’s arch. What exhilara- 
tion in its great glad noise, superb and battle-ready ! 

“‘T cannot express how distasteful a task this is to me”—in a 
tone that certainly gives no reason to doubt the truth of her 
statement; but, after all, I am his mother; he is all I have in the 
world, and I am sure that you are the very last person who would 
wish to do him an injury.” 

“No; I do not think that I would do him an injury.” 

How curiously still and slow her voice is! Mrs. Byng has 
resolutely averted her eyes, so that her purpose may not again be 
shaken by the sight of the havoc she has wrought, and has fixed 
them upon some seagulls that are riding up and down upon the 
merry waves, making them, with their buoyant motion, even more | 
jocund than they were before. | 

“Tt seems an impossible thing to say to you—a thing too bad 
to apologise for—but yet I must say it ””—in a tone of excessive 
distress, yet firmness. “ Under the circumstances, it would— 
would throw a blight over his whole life.” 

“ Yes, I know that it would; I have always known it; that is 
why we left Florence.” 

“And very good it was of you, too! Not that I am quite 
certain of the judiciousness of the way in which you did it; but, 
however, I am sure you meant it for the best.” 

“Yes, I meant it for the best.” 

The seagulls have risen from the billow, and are turning and 
wheeling in the air. The light is catching their wings, and 
making them look like whitest silver. It seems as if they were 
at conscious play with it, trying experiments as to how they can 
best catch their bright playfellow, and again shake it off, and yet 
again recapture it. 
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“What a monster you must think me!” breaks out the elder 
woman presently. 

Now that the impression has somehow been conveyed to her 
mind that her mission is likely to be completely successful, the 
full brutality of the method by which she has accomplished it 
bursts upon her mind. 

“How treacherous! luring you out here, under the pretence of 
friendliness, to say such horrible things to you!” 

Elizabeth’s narrow hands are clasped upon her knee, and her 
small heart-broken, white face is looking out straight before her. 

“No, I do not think you a monster,” she answers—“ you are a 
kind-hearted woman! and it must have been very, very unpleasant 
to you. I am quite sorry ”°—with a sort of smile—‘ for you, 
having to do it! but you are his mother. If I had been his 
mother, I should have done the same; at least, I suppose so.” 

“T am sure, if things had been different, there is no one that I 
should have—I do not know when I ever saw any one whom 
I took such a fancy to. If it had not been for the disparity—I 
mean, if he had been less young and unfit to take upon himself 
the serious responsibilities of life——” 

How deplorably lame even to Mrs, Byng’s ears sound her tardy 
efforts to place the grounds of her objection on a less cruel basis 
than that which she has already made so nakedly plain to be the 
real one! Even the sweet-mannered Elizabeth does not think it 
necessary to express gratitude for such insulting civilities. 

“T do not quite understand what you wish me to do,” she says 
with quiet politeness; ‘“ if you will explain to me % 

“Oh, I do not want to dictate to you; please do not imagine I 
could think of being so impertinent; but, of course, he will be 
asking for you. Since he came to himself, he has not mentioned 
you as yet; but of course he will. I am expecting it every 
moment; probably he has not felt up to embarking on the 
subject. He will ask for you—will want to see you.” 

“ And you wish me not to see him ?” 

Her delicate suffering mouth quivers; but she is perfectly 
composed. 

“Oh, but of course you must see him! you quite, quite misun- 
derstand me! Much chance there would be ’—with a wretched 
stunted laugh— of getting him away without a sight of you! 
How little you know him.” 

Elizabeth does not dispute the fact of her want of acquaintance 
with Byng’s character, nor does she help his floundering parent 
by any suggestion. She merely goes on listening to her with 
that civil white look, while the sportive sea-mews still play at 
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hide and seek with the sunrays on the wide blue fields of 
heaven. 

“Tt is dreadful that I should have to say these things to you,” 
says Mrs. Byng, in a voice of the strongest revolt and ire against 
her destiny—‘ insult you in this unprovoked way; but, in point 
of fact, you are the only person in the world who can convince 
him that—that—it is impossible—ihat it cannot be. Of course 
he will be very urgent and pressing, and I know how persuasive 
he is. Do not you suppose that I, his own mother, know how 
hard it is to refuse him anything ? and of course, in his present 
weak state, it must be very carefully done. He could not stand 
any violent contradiction. You would have to be very gentle ; 
dear me! ”—with a fresh access of angry remorse—“as if you 
ever could be anything else.” 

This compliment also its pale object receives in silence. 

“You know one has always heard that there are two kinds of 
‘No,’” goes on Mrs. Byng with another dwarfish laugh, which 
has a touch of the hysteric in it—‘‘ a woman’s ‘ No,’ as it is called, 
that means ‘Yes’; and a ‘No’ which any one—which even he 
—must understand to be final. If you could—I dare say I am 
asking you an impossibility—but if you could make him understand 
that this time it is final !” 

There is a silence between them. An unrulier billow than 
usual, yet more masterless in its Titan play, is hurling itself with 
a colossal thud and bang against the causeway; and Elizabeth 
waits till its clamour is subsided before she speaks. 

“Yes,” she answers slowly, “I understand; thank you for 
telling me what you wish. I think I may promise that I shall be 
able to—that I shall make him understand that it is final.” 

A moment or two later they are on their way back to the 
Amirauté. The ocean is at its glorious pastimes all around them ; 
the hill-climbing, shining town smiles upon them from its slope ; 
but upon both has fallen a blindness. The feelings of Mrs. Byng 
are perhaps the least enviable of the two. 

They are nearly back at the beginning of the breakwater, when 
she stops short. Probably when cool reflection comes, when she 
is removed from the charm and pathos of Llizabeth’s meek white 
presence, lovely and unreproachful, she will not repent her 
work; but at the present moment of impulse and remorse she 
feels as if the expunging of the last half-hour would be cheaply 
purchased by the sacrifice of six months of her remaining life. 

“J suppose it is not the least use my asking you to try and 
forgive me—to make allowances for me?” she says, with un- 
steady-toned humility ; “oh, ow you must hateme! If the case 
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were reversed, ow I should hate you! How you will hate me all 
your life!” 

The tears are rolling down her cheeks, and in an instant 
Elizabeth’s hand has gone out to her. As it does so, the 
grotesque regret flashes across the elder woman’s mind that any 
future daughter-in-law of hers will be most unlikely to be the 
possessor of such a hand. 

“Why should I hate you? you cannot ’—with a heart-wrung 
smile—“ possibly think me more undesirable than I do myself ; 
and even if it were not so, I do not think it is in me to hate 
any one very much.” 

On their drive home they meet with one or two little incidents 
quite as funny as the old Jews kissing each other; but this time 
they do not move poor Miss Le Marchant to any laughter. 














Reminiscences of My Cime at Orford. 


My Oxford reminiscences go back more than a quarter of a 
century ago, from the time when, after the departure of Gaisford, 
Dean Liddell became the Head of Christ Church. In no quarter 
of a century since its existence has Oxford gone through such a 
variety of changes, yet the era of restlessness has by no means 
closed. 

The average number of undergraduates, since I first knew 
Oxford, has nearly doubled. A new town has sprung up, consti- 
tuting a large local society ; a large new order of undergraduates, 
the non adscripti have come into existence, chiefly through the 
exertions of the present Dean of Winchester. There are new 
halls and University buildings and colleges. There are immense 
architectural improvements and additions all over Oxford, new 
quadrangles, renovated chapels, and Keble College. There 
have been splendid alterations in Christ Church itself, but no 
one has done so much for the place since the time of Cardinal 
Wolsey as Dean Liddell. The grand old Broad Walk, that might 
almost be covered by the poetry written about it, has suffered 
severely from the lapse of time; but the Dean has constructed a 
new Broad Walk that leads straight down to the boats, and some 
future day the old Broad will be perfectly renewed. A corre- 
sponding change has taken place throughout the social framework 
of the University. In my day men used to contrast the virtuous 
state of things in comparison with the “ port wine” fellows who 
used to have late sederunts in the Combination Rooms, and were 
supposed to batten on a variety of ancient abuses. We have 
now a large Professoriate, and that undreamt-of anomaly, the 
Married Fellow. To a great extent Young Oxford seems 
superseding Old Oxford. When you dine at an Oxford high table 
at the present time it is curious to see what a large proportion of 
Fellows are quite young men. At the Common Room of Balliol 
there are Smoking Concerts, where the Master will take his cigar, 
and not long ago I saw the Head of a House taking a quiet 
smoke with the youngest of undergraduates. 

But it is not with the present, but with the past, that I am now 
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concerned. We go back to the days when Plancus was Consul. 
‘They were very pleasant days ; and whatever a man may do or 
however he may fare in after life, he has always a peculiar 
affection for those college days, so often more delightful in 
the retrospect than in the actuality. 

I will give the first place to the man whom [I first knew at 
Oxford, perhaps the very ablest man whom I ever knew, and 
who might have done anything he chose—only he did not choose. 
This was Osborne Gordon, of Christ Church, Tutor and Senior 
Censor of “the House,” who in his day was one of the central 
figures of Oxford. He might be called the Tutor of Cabinet 
Ministers, for he turned out many of the celebrated statesmen who 
have been reared on that ancient and royal foundation. Nor was 
Osborne Gordon ever better pleased than when he went up to 
London with an illustrious company to announce to his old pupil 
the Marquis of Salisbury his election to the great office of 
Chancellor of the University. He had his foibles, and some 
people made the most of them; but he was kind and good. The 
public did not know of him ; but wherever Oxford men were to be 
found, all over the world, he would come in for a share of conver- 
sational remembrances. 

One night, rather late, there came a rapping at my door, and 
Osborne Gordon, better known as O.G., put in his well-known 
countenance, with its swarthy hue and fixed argus eyes. He 
seldom came to an undergraduate’s rooms, unless the under- 
graduate were a noble lord. He drew a very sharp line of 
distinction between noble lords and other undergraduates. If he 
met an ordinary undergraduate smoking, he would probably send 
him off to nis rooms with a sharp word of admonition; but to the 
Peer it was “Well, my Lord, enjoying your evening cigar?” 
Like Tommy Moore, he dearly loved a lord. This weakness 
of his really did him an injustice, for he was a man of great 
learning and abilities, and if he had chosen, might have left 
the mass of lords at an immeasurable distance. There was a 
wonderful amount of kindness and bonhomie about him and 
his visit to me was dictated by motives of the sincerest kindness. 
I was reading a Greek play in class with him. I remember 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was in the same class, showing marked 
industry, but otherwise exhibiting scanty promise of future 
eminence. After a little talk he kindly said that he would be 
very pleased to see me any evening that I would call upon 
him and bring him any Latin or Greek composition. It 
is one of the regrets of my life that I so very rarely took 
advantage of his kindness. He strongly advised me to read 
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Plautus; “there’s lots of Latin in Plautus.” I remember his 
describing to me fully the wonderful scholarship of Linwood, the 
editor of the Anthologia Oxoniensis,a man of kindred tastes and 
history, and bewailing the fact that his career had been a dis- 
appointment. 

When, very little to my credit, I missed a First at Mods 
he went to the Examiners to enquire the reason, and he told 
me that I had only failed by a few marks, in consequence of a 
mistake that I had made in Virgil. I confessed that I had not 
read Virgil since I had been at school, and had taken it for 
granted that I knew it. “If you did not know that passage,” said 
O. G., “ you were pretty safe to have it set. They were bound to 
set it. There’s a Providence, of a most unpleasant description, my 
friend, that watches over such things.” Among other kind things 
O. G. gave me a key of the Christ Church Library. It was a 
delicious solitude. The Library was full of magnificent pictures, 
and a goodly collection of books. I was told that Dean Liddell as 
a young man used to read and write there for several hours in the 
early morning, but beyond this tradition I never knew of any 
other undergraduate who haunted those noble rooms. I made a 
great deal of use of it until I was introduced to the Union Library 
and to the Bodleian. I began very commendably with classics, 
but speedily degenerated into literature and politics. 

Osborne Gordon expressed to me a very unfavourable opinion 
of the effect of periodical literature on Oxford Common Rooms. 
“ A gentleman can’t now talk with freedom over his wine as he 
used to do. Now there’s such a man ”—naming a very leading light 
of that time—“ instead of talking he is listening all the time, and 
gathering up notions for the Saturday.” He gave utterance to 
deeper tones than some of us would have given him credit for. 
The publication of Professor Jowett’s works on some of the Pauline 
Epistles seemed to have impelled a wave of unbelief over the current 
of University life,a movement which was accelerated by the later 
publication of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and he wrote on the subject. 

There are various stories of Gordon’s dry humour. At Christ 
Church, when a man came up, he was put into any rooms that 
happened to be empty, until he had an opportunity of changing 
them by-and-by. There was one man who was greatly disgusted 
with his rooms, and who took to the senseless amusement of 
hurling loaves and plates at a lamp close by. He intimated to 
Mr. Gordon his intention of going home until there were some 
decent rooms obtainable. Gordon heard him quietly, and made no 
objection. “Iam glad to find that there will be no difficulty in 
my going down,” said the undergraduate. “There will be no 
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difficulty about your going down, Mr. D——, but very considerable 
difficulty about your coming up again.” 

After Latin prayers, before the breakfast-hour, O. G. had a 
Greek New Testament Class, which was peculiarly exasperating to 
hungry men. There was a man whom we may call Wallsend— 
only his name, of course, was not Wallsend. He was accredited 
with penurious habits which are not usual to men of his age and 
course of life. My own impression is that Wallsend was only 
imperfectly acquainted with the use of money, and that he 
scattered shillings and half-crowns where he should only have given 
pence, and given pence where he ought to have given silver. It 
is not at all uncommon for men of much greater age and 
experience to be injudiciously mean and injudiciously liberal. 
Now when an omnibus put down at Tom Gate, there were always 
‘loafers’ to carry luggage to a man’s rooms. One man would 
expect a shilling, or if they considered that there was enough 
luggage for two men, each man would expect his shilling. 
Two men brought Mr. Wallsend’s luggage to his rooms, who 
presented the first of them with a penny, and told him to 
divide it between them. The story ran rapidly through “the 
House,” and excited much harmless merriment. One morning, 
in the Greek Testament Class, Osborne Gordon addressed himself 
to Mr. Wallsend, and said, “ Mr. Wallsend, will you translate this 
next passage?” Then Wallsend proceeded to translate : “ Friend, 
I do thee no wrong. Did I not agree with thee for a penny?” 
Of course it might have been a singular coincidence, but Mr. 
Gordon got much credit for his astuteness. 

There are two very interesting monuments of Gordon: one, 
with a medallion by Dressler, in the Cathedral cloister of Christ 
Church, and an inscription at Easthampstead Church, written by 
John Ruskin: “When his friends shall also be departed, and 
can no more cherish his memory, be it revered by the stranger.” 
A memoir has also been written by the Rev. George Marshall, 
who was a fellow Censor with him. Unfortunately this is a 
preface to a volume of sermons ; but men who took a lively interest 
in Osborne Gordon himself will only take a languid interest in his 
sermons. Mr. Marshall mentions the interesting fact that Mr. 
Ruskin’s father gave £5,000 for the augmentation of poor Christ 
Church livings, as a kind of personal tribute to Osborne Gordon. 
He gives us, too, one of the more agreeable of proctorial stories 
with which we are acquainted. When he was proctor, or pro- 
proctor, the authorities were very much exercised on the subject of 
tandem-driving, which was becoming excessive. The misfortune 
was that the team of the tandem generally went with such speed 
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and force that they were unable to effect a capture. Then Gordon 
devised a plan, but he made a bargain with his colleagues that the 
whole management should be left to himself. The proctors came 
along the road in a fly, and at a certain point Gordon made the 
driver take the horse out of the fly and put the flyin. ditch. By- 
and-by up came two men in atandem. The good-natured boys, as 
Gordon had fully expected, immediately stopped and went up to 
offer assistance to travellers in distress. When they opened the 
carriage there sat the two proctors in their black velvet sleeves, 
who raised their caps and demanded, “Gentlemen, your names 
and colleges.” They were requested to call at Christ Church 
uext morning. ‘“ Now,” said Gordon to his coadjutor, “ I told you 
I would catch one the first time I tried.” Of course when the 
men called on the dreaded proctor they were “courteously 
entreated,” for Gordon had made a stipulation that the young 
gentlemen should in no way be punished in consequence of his 
stratagem. 

There remains, too, thanks to Mr. Marshall, a very charming 
letter to a man who had to stand a public trial and then to go 
abroad: “I do not wish to reproach you; I would much rather 
comfort and assist you. Yours is an advanced age to make a fresh 
start in life, but you still may have many years, during which you 
may redeem some of the time. I cannot help thinking that there 
are elements of good in your character which may germinate and 
bring forth fruit. But you must be prepared fora hard struggle ; 
i trust you will meet it, with God’s grace, bravely. I assure you 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than to hear you were in 
the way of re-establishing yourself; and if you had any occasion 
to refer any one to me I should speak truthfully but kindly of you, 
as I now feel. I send you a token of goodwill, and I wish it was 
larger. Perhaps it will be some comfort on your voyage to know 
that you carry with you ever the goodwill of one who knew you 
in happier days.” 

Gordon was a ruling power in Christ Church during the reign 
of Gaisford. I found many traditions lingering about Gaisford. 
The Christ Church men—at least a certain portion of the non- 
reading men—were immensely childish. They acted like big, 
silly boys, and thought they were doing a fine thing when they 
were being generally laughed at. Towards the close of Dean 
Gaisford’s reign a number of them broke into the Lecture Room, 
and in indignant memory of the wrongs they had undergone in 
being put under processes of instruction they burnt the tables 
and benches. The damage done was computed at £100. The 
Dean resolved that this damage must be made good by laying « 
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general contribution on the men of the House. The culprits 
were sufficiently gentlemen not to allow others to suffer on their 
behalf. A hundred-pounds was sent in anonymously to the Dean. 
Then Gaisford put up a sort of notice outside the Hall door, to 
the effect that though he could not for a moment consider the 
sum sent in any adequate reparation for the injuries committed, 
he was willing to take it as such, and let the matter fall into 
oblivion. 

Another effort of their playfulness was to build up a wall of 
snow in the passage that led from Peckover into Tom Quad. It was 
only a narrow passage beneath some of the Deanery rooms. The 
exploit was simply one of light animal spirits, such as have led in 
the main to most academic rows and offences. ‘“ Life,” said one 
University man to another, “‘may be defined as a long succession 
of rows.” There is no harm in the abstract in a set of vigorous 
young fellows getting up early on a wintry morning and working, 
like navvies, for hours in the snow, in order to erect an effective 
barricade. Neither was there much harm in the concrete. The 
only harm really was that the men of Peckover could not get to 
morning chapel, a bereavement which the Peckover men bore 
with resignation. It was not difficult for the servants to effect a 
breach for necessary purposes of transit, and the entire nuisance, 
not being a parochial one, was abated in the course of a few hours. 

It was said that Gaisford was almost thrown into a fit by 
some German commentator, who had mentioned his edition of 
Herodotus, prefacing it by the words Gaisfordius nescio quis. 
Once there was a talk at the Deanery about the attentions 
of a learned scholar to a young lady, a certain Miss Anne——, 
who herself had a fair knowledge of the classics, The con- 
versation fell on Greek particles. ‘The Tutor likes dv,” said 
some one. “Yes,” said Dean Gaisford, “ but Anne understands 
pév.” There was a story told of the fellow of some college, 
who was discharging the temporary office of dean, writing a letter 
to Gaisford beginning: “The Dean of Oriel presents his compli- 
ments to the Dean of Christ Church.” The Dean wrote back : 
“ Alexander the Great to Alexander the Coppersmith, greeting.” 
Once the Dean made an unfortunate remark—at least, so ran the 
story—when preaching in the University Church of St. Mary’s: 
he said, “St. Paul says, and I partly agree with him.” The 
origin of Oxford “ Neologianism” was attributed to a German 
Professor who came over to Oxford, and was dining one day at 
the high table of Worcester. Some one mentioned St. Paul. 
“Oh, Saint Paul you do spik of. He was a vary clayver man. 
His lettares I have read, but I do not think moche of them.” 
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Gordon stayed on for some years after Gaisford’s time. Dean 
Liddell was much away for some winters, being obliged to go to 
Madeira for his health, and on one occasion the Dean narrowly 
escaped shipwreck. During such days he had an augmented 
responsibility. Gordon finally took to living at Easthampstead, 
where the cautious old bachelor rector made himself greatly 
beloved for three-and-twenty years. Delane of the Times was a 
parishioner of his, and he had much of the society which he 
liked best. 

Dean Liddell was not popular. Some of the men were so 
unmannerly as to climb over the walls and spoil his garden, just 
as on another occasion they brought out the statues and calcined 
them to ashes in Peckwater Quad. I wondered at his unpopu- 
larity, for no one could be more courteous or more scrupulously 
just and impartial than the Dean. He was quite capable of 
making a caustic remark in the peculiar Oxford manner. He 
was taking stock of the intellectual attainments of an under- 
graduate who “vaunted himself to be somebody.” ‘“ What 
Sophocles do you know?” enquired the Dean. “Oh, I know all 
Sophocles,” was the ready answer. “ Really,” was the Dean’s 
reply. ‘“HowI wish I could say the same.” The youth then 
proceeded to translate, and gave an extraordinary rendering to 
one of the phrases. ‘“‘ Where did you get that from?” asked the 
Dean. “Oh, Liddell and Scott,” was the answer. “Then,” said 
the Dean, with much gravity, “Iam sure it must have been Dr. 
Scott, and not I.” There was another story of the Dean. He 
had sent for a man of great capability, but who had greatly 
misconducted himself, and shown himself unamenable to Uni- 
versity discipline. Afraid that the Dean was going to rusticate 
him for a twelvemonth he began with, “Now take your time, 
Mr. Dean. Do not be hurried. Take a few days to consider all 
the circumstances.” The Dean very quietly told the man to 
come again the day after the morrow. When he called again the 
Dean said that he had thought over all the circumstances, that 
he did not think that he was likely to get any good at the 
University, and that he had accordingly taken his name off the 
books for good. 

This was told me by the man himself. The Dean was right, 
for my unfortunate friend eventually came to much grief, and 
emigrated to Australia. He wrote home to his friends for 
testimonials. Testimonials are sometimes of very doubtful value. 
Said a friend, who is now a distinguished M.P., to me, “That 
unfortunate fellow Jones has written to ask me for a testimonial. 
Now I have only had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Jones once, 
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on which occasion he was in a state of beastly intoxication.” 
“That was a great pity,” I replied. “Of course you were 
unable to do anything for him.” “Oh, I don’t know,” was the 
reply. “I managed to knock up some sort of testimonial for 
him.” 

The precocious youth who knew Sophocles reminds me of 
another clever fellow whose account of his own intellectual 
attainments hardly bore the strain of a simple test. There was a 
man at one of the small colleges who when he came into resi- 
dence was the senior man on the list of undergraduates. He 
came very late into residence, as he had been kept away by ill- 
health and foreign travel, but during his time had read consider- 
ably. Like Lord Brougham, “ Omniscience was his foible.” The 
Head of the House asked him what classics he knew. ‘“ Oh, I know 
them all,” was the answer. “I have read them through, 
generally.” ‘And what mathematics do you know?” said the 
amazed Head. The same answer came back, “1 know them all. 
I have read them all. I know them all—generally speaking.” 
“Well,” said the Head, ‘ suppose you sit down and write out the 
fifth proposition of Euclid’s first book.” ‘ Oh,I say,” said the 
young fellow, very much aghast. “Look here, now. I call that 
coming down on a man.” 

I remember very well the Prince of Wales coming into residence. 
It had naturally been looked forward to with great interest, and 
the hour of his arrival was generally known. ‘The reception given 
to him was of an unique kind. The Quad was full of men on the 
terraces as he drove up to the door of the Deanery. There was 
perfect silence; not a single cheer, but every hat and cap was 
uplifted. His residence, Frewen Hall, was close to the Union, 
and he used frequently to attend the debates. The present 
Earl Cadogan was often with him. 

One day there was a political debate going on, and a fellow 
asked the Prince how he was going to vote. The Prince answered 
that he did not intend to vote at all. Henceforth he was never 
asked for his vote. One debate which he attended, apparently 
with much interest, was on Universal Suffrage. 

The Queen has never made any formal visit to Oxford, has 
never taken it in any royal progress like her predecessor Queen 
Elizabeth and other Sovereigns. During the residence of the 
Prince she made several informal visits, and very few were in the 
secret of them. She would come in the morning from Windsor, and 
return the same day. She had actually passed my own little den 
in the Bodleian, and I was not at all aware of it. Every one who 
was brought into the least acquaintance with the Prince was 
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naturally proud of it, and the number of such men was not 
inconsiderable. All spoke of his kindliness, his shrewdness and 
sagacity, and said that he never forgot a fact or a face. The 
Union of that time—perhaps I am too much laudator temporis acti— 
was then in its palmiest days since Gladstone’s time. There 
were two Presidents in succession, named Fowle and Fogg, which 
occasioned the obvious witticism that a foul fog had settled 
upon it. 

Two gentlemen who were not infrequent speakers on the Union 
were Mr. John Morley and Mr. A. V. Dicey, the author of 
‘ England’s Case Against Ireland.’ Mr. Dicey, though of somewhat 
rapid, thick utterance, had a kind of eloquence and an incisive style. 
John Morley was a man who taught himself to speak at the 
expense of his audience. He had come up from Cheltenham to a 
scholarship at Lincoln College when exceptionally young, and left 
the University at an age when many men were only entering it. 
Those who knew him thought him abnormally clever, and the ouly 
question was whether such abnormal cleverness could last—a 
problem which he has solved in a very detinite way. No one 
had harder lines than Morley in making his way, and no one has 
made his way more triumphantly in the face of great difficulties. 
‘T'wo points asserted themselves at a very early point which have 
come out clearly in his later writings and speeches. One was a 
certain tone of sincerity and independence which has stood him 
in good stead throughout his career. Another is a very pleasant 
subacid flavour of humour, to which it is to be regretted that he 
has not given fuller expression. If you saw John Morley with a 
book in his hand, it was pretty sure to be a volume of Mill. I 
well remember his enthusiasm about Mill ‘On Liberty.’ Mill’s 
‘ Logic’ was a sort of Bible among Oxford men of a certain class. 
Indeed, many knew their Mill much better than their Bibles. 

Other men there were who rather despised oratory and would 
say, “I am no orator as Brutus is.” Such a one was Swinburne 
of Balliol, easily recognisable by the Rufus hair, and a man who 
could talk good English and write good Greek. There were some 
other men who were coming on as my residence was about to 
come to an end. There was Wace of Brasenose, now Principal 
of King’s College, who was supposed to have Bacon at his fiugers’ 
ends ; and Stone of Pembroke, whose hymns are now sung all 
over the world. There was one man, J. R. Green, of beautiful 
eyes and singularly pleasant aspect, who, like other gifted men, 
died early, but not till he had rendered himself known by his 
‘Short History of the English People.’ 

There was Bryce of Trinity, a prominent member of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s last Government, whose college essay on the Holy 
Roman Empire has become a classic. There were some remark- 
able men at Jesus. There was one man of whom the world has 
taken some note as one of our modern poets, Lewis Morris of 
Carmarthen, for many years Secretary of the Atheneum Club, 
but known best to multitudes of readers as the author of the 
‘ Epic of Hades’ and the ‘Ode of Life’ Another literary man of 
that day was James Addington Symonds, formerly of Magdalen 
College and now of Davos Platz, whose criticisms on Italian 
writers are so good that they are translated from English into 
Italian for the benefit of Italian critics. Dodgson, the Mathe- 
matical Tutor of Christ Church, was combining with his severer 
studies that taste for literature which has made him so popular 
as Lewis Carroll. He introduced me to Edmund Yates, and we 
made our début in Yates’s brilliant literary venture, ‘The Train,’ 
which had for its motto Vires acquirit eundo. Nevertheless our 
‘Train’ got shunted into a siding, where it has remained 
ever since. Before I took my degree I enjoyed the kindly 
hospitality of the late Professor, formerly M.P. for South- 
wark. At that time he used to have regular clerical duty in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford. He has since bewailed the fact 
that Oxford stones her prophets, which is his way of saying that 
the University did not re-elect him to his Professorship. His 
handwriting is extraordinarily minute.* I was greatly impressed 
with his enormous industry. He filled me with awe by telling 
me that he had completed a Dictionary of Aristotle, and he was 
wroth with the University for not undertaking it. I made the 
acquaintance of the Mayor of tne City, Alderman Pike, a most 
kind-hearted and generous man, who gave a banquet to a thousand 
guests at the Town Hall, to celebrate the Peace with Russia. He 
had Gavazzi staying with him, who delivered highly Protestant 
lectures to howling High Church undergraduates. Those were 
the most riotous meetings of our time. Gavazzi enjoyed the riots, 
enjoyed the hospitality of his host and the champagne breakfasts 
which some of the undergraduates gave him, and enjoyed the 
substantial measure of support which he received. 

I may here mention an instance of undergraduate perversity. 
It owed its existence to a passage in ‘ Charles O'Malley,’ in which 
Mr. Frank Webb disguised himself as an itinerant organist and 
went about the streets of Dublin playing on a hurdy-gurdy and 
collecting coppers. The Government ought to have dealt very 
generously with our novelists, for few men have sent so many into 
the Army as Charles Lever, or so many into the Navy as Captain 

* And so is that of the writer of this paper.—ED. 
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Marryat. Ihave known more cases than one of University men 
who have imitated Lever’s whimsical notion of a practical joke ; 
several University men have gone about the streets with blackened 
faces as Christy Minstrels. A little gamin of the streets was, 
however, too sharp for the undergraduate, although he was got up 
in the most approved hurdy-gurdy style, and worked away lustily 
at the organ-handle. The short street-boy followed him for some 
time with great admiration, but with a serious doubt in his mind. 
Then he walked up to the itinerant musician and said, “ You’re not 
a hurdy-gurdy man. Look at your boots. Look at your hands. 
Pll go and tell the Proctor.” The discomfited undergraduate 
skedaddled to his rooms, and sent his very moderate earnings to 
a hospital. 

The name of Proctor was a vague term of terror to men of 
this sort. He was also such to many men of a milder kind when 
they went to pay their fees and put down their names for exami- 
nation. I actually knew one of them who did in fact what Verdant 
Green did in fiction. Some of his friends determined to “get a 
rise out of him.” He paid the Proctor his fee, and then inno- 
cently enquired whether it was not possible for him by paying an 
additional fee to make the result of the examination quite safe. 
The Proctor stared, and said he really did not understand what he 
was talking about. One Christ Church man asked me one day who 
was the author of ‘ Milton,’ and with the same ingenuous thirst for 
knowledge enquired a few days later whether Gibbon had brought 
his ‘ Decline and Fall’ down to the reign of George the Third. 
‘The Volunteer movement which sprung up in Oxford, as all over 
the country, in those days had not only an important political effect 
but was a strong influence for good with many idle young men, 
except, of course, those idlest of all, who did not care to join it. 
There were amusing stories told of an old sergeant, who was the 
first military instructor of the young volunteers. One blood- 
thirsty bit of instructions which he gave the men was as follows: 
‘When you have got your bayonet implanted in the body of the 
foe, turn it to the left, and move it about, which renders the 
wound incurable.” But the old man’s brogue and way of saying it 
were inimitable. 

The breakfasts have always been a great institution in college 
life. It is one of the social functions, not too many, in which 
dons and undergraduates intermingle. There was one cautious 
old tutor who used to form his judgment of men from the way in 
which they took their breakfasts. If a man could not eat a good 
breakfast the tutor put him down as being in a bad way, and 
probably dissipated. I have met men who have made their 
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breakfasts off cigars and brandy-and-water. I remember such a 
man asking me for some brandy-and-soda. I was discourteous 
enough to answer: “Here is soda-water, but you must forgive 
me if I do not offer you any brandy.” He answered, perhaps 
remorseful, “I am very fond of soda-water ; that will do just as 
well.” I observed, however, that he hardly sipped a teaspoonful 
of soda-water. The man did not live many months longer. 

There was an old Balliol don who never had more than one 
guest at a time at breakfast, which uniformly consisted of a 
chop and two eggs. He used to say to his guest: “Now, Mr. 
Smith, will you take the chop and I'll take the eggs? Or 
suppose you take the eggs, and I'll take the chop.” The 
breakfasts were often carried to an extravagant and graceless 
profusion. Two-thirds of the spread went to the benefit of the 
scouts. The one thing that grieved the heart of the college 
servants was that some men would bring their dogs with them to 
breakfast, and the dogs would eat more than their masters. It 
was a standing wonder how one particularly lean dog would eat, 
say, his own weight in cutlets and kidneys, and get rather leaner 
than otherwise. Most men would take the hour from nine to ten 
for breakfast, and then go off to their books or to lectures. Other 
men would settle down to pipes and pewters—which was very bad 
form. There were many breakfasts, even those given by under- 
graduates, where the conversation was intellectual and where you 
found yourself among members of historic houses, and in touch 
with all the great interests of the time. This, however, was by 
no means the case with the general run of undergraduates. It 
was well understood in certain sets that you did not go to 
breakfast for any conversational purposes, but that you might 
get the best of eating and drinking. I was very much amused 
one morning by overhearing a dialogue between two men: 

“Come and breakfast with me this morning.” 

“What have you got?” 

“ Paté de foie gras and champagne.” 

(With much disqust)—* Paté de foie gras and champagne! Do 
you take me for a ballet-dancer ?” 

There was one pleasant harmless meal to which some of us 
who haunted the Union were addicted. This was supper in 
rooms after we had got home from the Union, but there were 
many men to whom the Union, while it brought profit and 
pleasure in many ways, also proved a serious detriment. They 
seemed to be incessantly writing letters; reading novels and 
newspapers ; speechifying and spending much time in getting up 
the subject-matter of their speeches. Many a man has dropped a 
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class or two from over-addiction to the Union. In those days we 
had strong internal political troubles in the Union, turning on the 
mighty questions whether we should be allowed tea, coffee, ices and 
cigars at the Union, and if the building should be opened on the 
Sunday. In the whirligig of time all these great questions were 
settled in the favour of the party of progress. Our mild supper 
dissipation would ensue after an animated debate, when we had 
arrived at the conclusion that Charles the First was unjustly put 
to death, or that Louis Napoleon was a tyrant in prosecuting Mon- 
talembert for his pamphlet ‘Un Débat sur l’Inde.’ As we went 
back to our rooms we providently filled our pockets from lobsters 
at Tester’s shop in the High. 'I'here was one of us, who was called 
Pindar, who had proudly announced that as a masterpiece of 
economy he had gone in for a huge cask of beer. After the 
buttery was closed it was a popular suggestion to go and drink 
old Pindar’s beer. The beer disappeared with “ moderate 
rapidity.” If Pindar had gone to bed, which, being a man of 
regular habits, now obstante cervisio, might be the case, a 
cannonade at his oak would produce him. A supper was then 
extemporised. Then old Pindar would appear in his nightgown 
at the door of his room, and say: “I say, you fellows, don’t make 
p such a beastly row. Iam going to say my prayers.” Ten minutes 
afterwards old Pindar would make his appearance with much 
cheerfulness, and join us at supper in his somewhat al fresco garb. 

Dogs were a constant source of feud between the men and the 
dons. I do not know of any college authority that has ever been 
successful in putting down dogs. There was a dog-master with a 

whip at Christ Church who used to flog out any dog that ventured 
into the sacred precincts. At certain periodical seasons an ukase 
went forth to the effect that every dog should be turned out of 
college, and the proprietor of any dog that was discovered should be 
promptly fined. Not the slightest notice was ever taken of such an 
injunction. The fine was inflicted, and in various cases the dogs 
were banished. Some men were shrewd enough to send their dogs 
away just before the inquisitorial process began. 

From dogs to cats is an easy transition, Any remark about 
college cats would be like the famous chapter on snakes in the 
History of Iceland, viz., “There are no snakes in Iceland.” I 
never met a cat in an undergraduate’s rooms. There was, however, 
a famous cat at Christ Church. This was the Common Room 

cat. This room was of course sacred to dons, but when a man 
| took his bachelor’s, his tutor generally asked him to wine in 
| the Common Room. There, if he were lucky, he might hear 
Osborne Gordon come out with some of his wit and wisdom. He 
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might also view a process which attested both the agility of the 
cat and the agility of the human subject. Above the fireplace 
was a mantelpiece, and above the mantelpiece a bust of the 
venerable Dr. Busby, and above the bust a bracket on the wall. 
The don would stand before the fireplace, and with a dexterous 
jerk would toss up a biscuit, which would alight on the bracket. 
Pussy would bound to the mantelpiece, then to the bald head of 
the venerable Busby, and finally to the bracket. It was cleverly 
done, both by cat and don, but the chief credit cf the gymnastic 
feat was supposed to remain with the cat. There was one man of 
long standing who was very fond of mice, which used to reside in 
his pockets and run freely about his elothes. Any person in the 
pursuit of Natural History would be pardoned in the college 
which owned Frank Buckland as a student, whose remarkable 
performances that way will long be a tradition at Oxford. 

From cats to dons. Jacobson, afterwards Bishop of Chester, 
was Regius Professor of Divinity, and he afforded a curious 
instance of a Regius Professor of Divinity being proctorized. 
He used to wear his gown twisted like a comforter round his 
neck, and a near-sighted proctor, seeing a man with a cap, and 
-his face partially obscured by the convolutions of his gown, 
imperiously demanded his name and college. There was one 
ceiebrated head or vice-head of a college who had rather a 
curious controversy with an undergraduate member. This young 
gentleman had not attended the early Sunday-morning chapel, 
and the don sent for him and told him that he must attend the 
parish church instead. The undergraduate answered that he did 
not consider that being sent to church was a proper mode of 
penalty, and rather got the better of the argument. Ultimately 
the young man made some modified kind of apology, and some 
modus vivendi was arranged between himself and the authorities. 

They used to tell an absurd story about Jowett. Those who 
read the Theztetus of Plato considered that Dr. Jowett possessed 
a kind of maieutic power in bringing to birth the faculties of 
young men. If he asked an undergraduate to take a walk, it was 
supposed to be with the Socratic design of developing his intellect 
by a process of search. One day he invited a promising young 
man of Balliol to take a walk with him. Accordingly the two set 
forth on their expedition. No word of wisdom—or of unwisdom— 
dropped from the sage during the whole of their walk to Ifiley. 
As they came down to the waterside at Iffley, the undergraduate, 
finding the silence unpleasant, fell back upon the weather, and 
observed that it was rather a fine day. Professor Jowett made 
no answer, and they got back to Oxford in dead silence. As they 
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re-entered Balliol the Professor turned round to his pupil, and 
dryly said, ‘“‘I did not think much of that remark of yours.” 
Wall was the Professor of Logic, and I remember his giving a 
rather amusing anecdote. He said that two men were arguing 
together, and one of them being annoyed by a series of contradic- 
tions, exclaimed : “ Well, I suppose you will allow that two and 
two make four.” “Certainly not,” exclaimed the other, “until I 
know to what use you mean to put the admission.” Arthur 
Stanley was come from Canterbury to Oxford, as Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, aud was making himself extremely popular. 
I have seen his class very much resembling a Sunday-school when 
he was asking the men questions on Old Testament history. I 
suspect that some Sunday-school scholars might have answered 
much better than some of them. He made a rule of asking all the 
men to breakfast, generally several times over, in batches of two or 
three. These were the forerunners of his large hospitality at the 
Deanery of Westminster. 

Mark Pattison was preaching singular sermons and eating 
his heart out because he had not been elected Head of Lincoln, 
As he afterwards acknowledged, the disappointment had really 
been a very good thing for him, as he survived to be Rector for 
twenty-three years, and he saved thirty thousand pounds. 

In my time Mansell was one of the foremost men of the 
University. There was a tremendous rush to hear his Bampton 
Lectures, especially on the part of those who were least qualified 
to judge of them—young ladies and undergraduates. It was said 
that only Heads of Houses could understand their meaning, and 
Heads of Houses denied the soft impeachment. <A little sketch has 
been left of him by Lord Carnarvon, a statesman and scholar who 
knew him well. 

One of the most successful Oxford pasquinades ever brought 
out was ‘ Phrontisterion, or Oxford in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
scenes from an unfinished drama. De Morgan in his ‘ Bundle of 
Paradoxes’ calls it an “inimitable imitation.” This was the 
production of Dean Mansell, but there has been a long and 
constant tradition that Osborne Gordon had much to do with its 
composition. It was brought out in consequence of the publica- 
tion of the Report of the Royal University Commission in 1852. 
We may be pardoned for making quotations from a piece which 
many Oxford men of that date knew by heart :— 

“The voice of yore 

Which the breezes bore 
Wailing aloud from Paxo’s shore, 
Is changed to a gladder and livelier strain, 
For great God Pan is alive again, 
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He lives and he reigns once more. 
With deep intuition and mystic rite 
We worship the Absolute—Infinite, 
The Universe—Ego, the Plenary Void 
The Subject—Object Identified 
The great Nothing —-Something, the Being—Thought, 
That mouldeth the mass of Chaotic Nought, 
Whose beginning unended, and end unbegun 
Is the One that is All and All that is One. 
Kast Light Darkness joined ? 
Thou Potent Impotence, 
Thou Quantitative Point 
Of all Indifference ! 
Great Non-Existence, passing into Being, 
Thou twofold Pole of the Electric One, 
Thou Lawless Law, the Seer all Unseeing, 
Thou Process, ever doing, never done! 
Thou Positive Negation 
Negative Affirmation ! 
Thou great Totality of Everything 
That never is, but ever doth become, 
Thee do we sing 
The Pantheists’ King 
With ceaseless bug, bug, bug, and endless hum, hum, hum. 


Mansell, as Dean of St. Paul’s, fully, indicated the great position 
which he held in the University. His Bampton Lectures led to 
a quarrel with Frederick Maurice which might have its place in 
a new edition of the “Quarrels” or the “ Calamities of Authors.” 
Maurice was very angry with the Bampton Lectures, and, 
borrowing a new term from Huxley, which Huxley must have 
derived from Comte, declared that they endorsed the principles 
of Agnosticism. To those who crowded to St. Mary’s and declared 
that no such bulwarks of the faith had been raised since the time 
of Bishop Butler, this sounded and to this day sounds very 
much like a paradox. 
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On a Velvct Coat of the Last Century. 


Yes! ’Tis old and faded now, 
Sadly torn ; 
Yet let us remember how 
’*T would adorn 
A gay gallant at Vauxhall ; 
And at Bath Assembly ball, 
And how walking in the Mall, 
Once ’twas worn. 


With a delicate cravat, 
Made of lace, 
With a smart three-cornered hat, 
And a face, 
Framed in hair of sunny hue, 
Tied behind in hanging queue, 
Curled and frizzed—of powder, too, 
Just a trace. 


And a rapier gaily swung 
At his side ; 

O’er his hands lace ruffles hung, 
Fine and wide; 

Oh! his gauds became him well, 

And the village crones can tell 

How full many a Tunbridge “ b:lle ” 
For him sighed. 


Fought he duels one or two, 
Maybe more, 
And full many a “ billet doux” 
At the door 
Of some patched and powdered fair 
He would leave with tragic air, 
Which he took especiul care 
That she saw. 
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But for wife no Fashion’s Queen, 
Did he take, 
But a maid of modest mien, 
For whose sake 
He determined Fashion’s crowd, 
With its buzz of voices loud, 





And its train of beauties proud, | 
To forsake. 
Thus his merry old-time days | 


Fleeted by ; 
And if we our eyes upraise, 

We can spy 
On a tomb— Sir Clement Gray 
And his virtuous Lady, May, 
Dying on the self-same day, 

Here do lie.” 


TE 




















Wolves and Were-Wolves. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Never, probably, has any encounter with wild beasts excited such 
wide-spread sympathy as that which brought to M. Pasteur’s 
care, in the Ulm-street laboratory in Paris, twenty-six Russians 
who were so fearfully lacerated by the tame wolf which, having 
been bitten by a mad dog, had itself developed the dread symptoms 
of hydrophobia.* And rarely has a more suggestive subject 
offered itself for painter or for poet than that of the group of 
terror-stricken, wolf-bitten Russian peasants, well-nigh as shaggy 
as the foe, and of that brave Moujick coachman, a man of most 
noble appearance, and quiet resolute bearing, who, arriving just 
in time to see the rabid brute spring on a woman, rushed forward, 
although unarmed, to seize it by the scruff of the neck ; knowing 
that, by so doing, he would divert its fury from that victim to 
himself. 

He counted on being able to hold it in such a manner that it 
should not be able to bite him, till further help should come. 
But the wolf was too quick for him, and caught him by the left 
arm. Seizing it with the right hand, and getting astride of it, 
he exerted his whole strength to hold it down till he could plant 
one knee firmly on its loins, and thus obtain a secure mastery 
over it; though, all this time, his left arm was held, as in a vice, 
by the teeth of the mad wolf. 

Catching sight of a hatchet, he called to the owner of the brute, 
bidding him bring it, but the wretch refused, knowing that a 
blow from the hatchet would involve the destruction of the skin. 
which he still hoped to sell to advantage! 

In the effort to reach the hatchet by stretching out his own 
hand, the gallant hero was obliged to relax the pressure of his 
knee, and so the wolf got partially free, and, turning, seized the 
right arm, leaving the left cruelly lacerated. Nevertheless, 


* So effectual had been the transmission of this fearful poison, and so 
wholly does the disease still mock at man’s efforts to counteract it, that of 
those twenty-six patients inoculated by M. Pasteur, five died in Paris, and 
four more, who had been treated with apparent success, died of hydropho- 
bia immediately after their return to Russia. 
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though in terrible pain, and weak from loss of blood, he contrived 
to regain the mastery, and, after a terrible struggle, secured the 
wolf between his knees, and held him there by main force, while, 
with the wounded left arm, he not only contrived to reach the 
hatchet, but to deal such a blow across the shoulders of the grim 
beast, as effectually clove its body asunder. But it was a dearly 
bought victory, for by this time his right arm was so fearfully 
lacerated, that the flesh was hanging in ribbons. 

Never, perhaps, in the days of knightly chivalry had wounds so 
hideous been received in defence of any woman, but this brave 
Russian peasant seemed all unconscious of having done anything 
worthy of notice. Indeed, if we may judge from this story, and 
from one reported by the Odessa correspondent of the Daily 
News, such magnificent heroism seems by no means a unique 
instance. The writer tells of a visit to the Bacteriological 
Hospital at Odessa, where, during the previous twelve months, 
519 persons had been treated on the Pasteur system ; the patients 
having come from all parts of Russia, Roumania, Servia, and 
Bulgaria. Amongst these were five peasants who had just 
arrived from the district of Ismail, having all been bitten by a 
mad wolf. One was a powerfully-built old man, who related how, 
a few days previously, while working in his farmyard in the grey 
of the early dawn, suddenly something sprang on to his back and 
fell off. Turning sharply round, he found himself face to face 
with a savage-looking wolf in the act of crouching to renew the 
attack. The head and jaws of the brute were all bespattered with 
foam, and it was unmistakably rabid. One glance revealed the 
fall horror of the situation, but, without one moment’s hesitation, 
the brave old peasant threw himself on his assailant, thrust his. 
left hand into the wolf's open mouth, and seized it by the root of 
the tongue, while with his right hand he strove to strangle the 
powerful foe. A fearful struggle ensued; the wolf’s fangs met 
through the man’s hand, holding it like a vice. Although 
suffering excruciating torture, the farmer held on for ten minutes 
ere calling for help. Then throwing himself bodily on the brute, 
he wrestled desperately with it, till several neighbours came to 
the rescue and despatched it. So firm was the grip of those 
powerful jaws that even in death they never relaxed, and the 
lower jaw had to be sawn off ere the man’s lacerated hand could 
be released. With a smile, recalling the prowess of younger days, 
and of many a hard-fought victory, the old man told his visitor 
that “it was the first time that a sneaking dog of a wolf had 
proved a match for him, but he was not so young as he used to 
be, and had somehow lost the old grip.” 
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During the abnormally hot summer of 1887 hydrophobia in 
Southern Russia increased to a very alarming extent, and mad 
wolves claimed an unusually large number of victims. Of forty- 
seven patients who within ten days were brought from various parts 
of the country, to be treated at the Pasteur hospital at Odessa, 
fifteen from Podolia had been bitten by a rabid wolf, and twelve 
Montenegrins had likewise been attacked by mad wolves. There 
were at the same time in hospital fourteen Caucasians who had all 
been bitten by one rabid she-wolf. Three of these died, and the 
doctor in charge of the hospital stated that although the virus 
from a wolf-bite is not more virulent than that from the bite of 
a rabid dog, yet its action in the blood is so much more rapid 
that he could feel no confidence in the treatment of any wolf- 
bitten patient who did not reach the hospital within three days, 
which of course would be impossible for peasants in the remote 
districts where wolves most abound. 

These Russian stories suggest one point in which, whatever may 
be the disadvantages of the nineteenth century in England, it 
certainly excels the days of old, in that it is at least freed from 
one dread danger which must have embittered many a mother’s 
life, namely the presence of savage wolves such as haunted the 
gloomy forests of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, en- 
dangering the lives of the peasants and decimating their flocks, 
but affording to brave men of the Hereward type such ample 
opportunities for valour as ennobled sport. 

In the days of King Edgar the lives of criminals were some- 
times spared on condition of their devoting them to this good 
warfare, and periodically producing a given number of wolves’ 
tongues. Several estates in what we now call the Midland 
Counties, notably in Derbyshire, were held on this tenure. In 
various parts of Britain local names still recall the spots once 
specially wolf-haunted, such as Wolferton near Sandringham, 
Wolferlow in Hereford, and Wolvesay, near Winchester, where 
the Welsh used to pay their annual tribute of wolves’ heads. 

Here and there, in the sparsely-peopled districts most infested 
by wolves, there were erected places of refuge in which travellers 
might seek safety when hotly pursued. Such an one is known to 
have existed at Floxton in Yorkshire. Those who know the 
dreary loneliness of the bleak Yorkshire wolds, even in the 
present day, can vividly realise the sinking of heart with which 
the belated wayfarer, on wold or moorland, must oft-times, with 
keenly-quickened ear, have caught the first distant notes of the 
dismal prolonged howl, drawing nearer and nearer, while, fear 
conquering weariness, he hurried on towards the refuge where 
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albeit fireless and supperless, and serenaded by his baffled hungry 
foes, he might at least rest in safety, though the said serenade 
was scarcely a lullaby calculated to induce sleep! 

General U. 8. Grant has left us an amusing record of his first 
impressions of such wolf-music. He and a companion were riding 
through tall prairie grass on the Mexican frontier, when they were 
startled by the most unearthly howling of wolves right in front 
of them. It seemed to young Grant’s unaccustomed ear that 
such a chorus must surely indicate the presence of a large troop, 
and when his friend, to whom wolves were familiar game, asked 
him how many he supposed there were, Grant felt certain that 
he was greatly understating the number in suggesting about 
twenty. His companion smiled, and silently rode onward towards 
the noise. In another minute they came upon the source of the 
music. There were only two wolves sitting close together, and 
howling in concert ! 

Apparently mid-winter was the time when the medieval 

3ritish wolves asserted themselves most savagely; so at least we 
may judge from the fact that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors bestowed 
on January the name of “ Wolf-month.” An outlaw was described 
by them as a wolf’s-head, in token that his life was forfeit, and 
that should his captors fail to secure him alive his head might be 
brought to the king, and the reward thereon claimed, as though 
he were in truth only an evil beast. 

Notwithstanding the royal edicts of King Edgar requiring 
payment of wolves’-heads as tribute, and also as a commutation 
for sundry offences, the uncanny race had towards the close of 
the thirteenth century increased and multiplied to such an extent 
that Edward I. appointed special officers to organise their sys- 
tematic destruction. 

By dint of ceaseless warfare they seem to have been pretty 
nearly exterminated in England by the close of the fifteenth 
century, but in Scotland they found safer haunts, and continued 
to ravage the flocks fully a hundred and fifty years later. Here, 
as in England, various local names confirm the traditions of their 
presence, as, for instance, Clais a Mhadidh—* The Wolf’s Hollow” 
—where a too-presumptuous wolf received his death-blow in a 
most humiliating fashion at the hands of the good-wife of Loch- 
an-bully, who, being attacked by the ugly beast, whilst going 
about her household work, snatched up her gridiron and smote 
him so vigorously that he fell dead at her feet. 

We may be very sure that the story of Red Riding Hood had a 
painfully realistic interest for the children who first heard it, and 
to whom the pathetic fate of Llewellyn’s hound was a recent 
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event—the noble Welsh deerhound, which, having been left to 
guard the cradle wherein slept his master’s baby, went forth 
all bloodstained to greet that master on his return from the 
chase. Llewellyn rushed to his house to find the cradle over- 
turned, and no sign of the child; and in the first delirium of 
anguish, the hasty fool, distrusting a dog’s loyalty, assumed that 
it had devoured the child, and so slew it—then too late discovered 
his laughing child beside the carcase of a monstrous wolf, slain 
by the faithful Gelert. 

As a painful parallel to that pathetic tale of old Welsh life, 
comes a story from the monks of the Mont Saint Bernard, who 
have to mourn the loss of one of their noblest hounds, trained to 
rescue travellers lost in the snow-drifts of the wild mountain 
passes. One of these wise creatures, bent on his mission of 
mercy, had far outrun the good father, whose constant companion 
he was. Scenting a half-smothered traveller, the brave dog 
bounded forward—alas! only to receive a fatal shot from the 
man he sought to save, who in his terror had mistaken him for a 
wolf, and had aimed, alas! with too grievous precision. With an 
aching heart that good searcher for the lost arrived to receive 
the latest breath of his faithful friend, which might never more 
bear him company on the bleak mountains ; and hard indeed must 
have been the task of rescuing the slayer, and welcoming him to 
the hospitable shelter of the Hospice. 

Many a time in my childhood have I listened, with ever-new 
interest, to the thrilling story of the death of the last wolves 
which haunted the forest around my ancestral home in Moray- 
shire. So vigorously had the wolfish tribe been hunted down 
that only one couple survived, but these had contrived to elude 
all pursuit, and had established their den in a deep sandy ravine 
under shadow of the Knock of Brae Moray, near the source 
of the Burn of Newton, which is a tributary of the lovely river 
Divie. 

Great was the anxiety of the dwellers in many a lonely cottage 
when it became known that this evil pair were rearing a stroag 
brood of cubs; and many a mother’s heart rejoiced when two 
brothers—strong, active young men—resolved, at all events, to 
effect the destruction of the cubs. The only possibility of so 
doing lay in surprising them during the absence of the parents, 
so they agreed to watch till they had seen these start in quest of 
prey; then one brother was to scramble down the ravine and 
crawl into the den to despatch the cubs, while the other, 
remaining above, was to keep watch lest the wolves should 
return, and sound the alarm to give his brother time to get clear 
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of the den, and, if possible, of the ravine, ere the bereaved animals 
discovered the fate of their young. 

Having found a secure point from which to overlook the corrie, 
the brothers kept anxious watch till they saw the dog-wolf 
emerge and go his way, shortly followed by the mother. Then, 
throwing off his heavy plaid, and armed only with his dirk, the 
elder brother rapidly descended, and disappeared in the wolf's 
burrow. The parent wolves must have scented danger, for in a 
very few moments they were seen returning, though without prey. 
But the watcher sounded no alarm. Panic-stricken, he fled, and 
never halted till he had crossed the river Divie, at a point fully 
two miles from the spot where his elder brother was struggling 
for his life. 

According to one version of the legend, the younger brother 
was overcome by a swift, terrible temptation to abandon the 
elder, whose heritage would thus fall to his lot, and who, more- 
over, had crossed him in love. Whether this deeper guilt, or only 
abject cowardice, was his motive, none can tell; but when at 
length he stayed his headlong flight, he began to consider how 
he was to appear before men and answer for his betrayal of his 
brother. First, then, he inflicted on himself divers wounds, which 
he trusted might be mistaken for those of a wolf's fangs, and then 
he made his way home, and told how the wolves had surprised 
both him and his brother in the den, and that he alone had 
escaped, as if by a miracle. 

Then from far and near strong men assembled, resolved to 
avenge the dead, and, if possible, recover his remains, and give 
them reverent burial. But what was their amazement, and what 
the dismay of the conscience-stricken wretch who accompanied 
them, when on reaching the Hill of Bogney they caught sight of 
their friend, terribly mangled, and faint from loss of blood, 
painfully tottering towards them. 

In a few moments they learned how he had successfully 
despatched the cubs, and was just preparing to crawl out of the 
den, when the light was darkened, and in a moment the she- 
wolf was upon him. Happily his first thrust of the dirk inflicted 
a fatal wound, and left him free to face the dog-wolf, which 
quickly followed. In one respect the narrow space was in his 
favour, for the body of the she-wolf formed a barrier, from behind 
which he was able in some measure to defend himself; never- 
theless he was terribly lacerated ere he succeeded in dealing the 
death-blow to his furious foe. At length, when well-nigh 
exhausted, he contrived to push his way past the corpses, and, 
with infinite pain and difficulty, had clambered up the ravine. 
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On hearing this story, and recognising the dastardly treachery 
of the false brother, the people turned upon him and straightway 
dragged him to the presence of the laird, who possessed the 
curious right of summarily condemning offenders to the gallows ; 
and never was this more justly exercised than when, an hour 
later, this miscreant was hanged on Thomas the Rhymer’s Hill, 
amid the execration of his fellows. 

Wolves seem to have continued to find secure haunts in Ireland 
loag after they had been exterminated in the Sister Isle, for 
there are records of wolf hunts in the Emerald Isle so late as 
1710. 

In Scotland the honour of slaying the last wolf is contested by 
Clan Cameron and Clan Mackintosh, the former attributing it to 
Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, who killed his wolf in a.p. 1680, 
while the Mackintosh recalls how, when about that same period 
the huge primeval forest of Duthill was destroyed by fire, all the 
surviving wolves sought refuge on one wooded knoll which 
somehow escaped the general conflagration, and were thence 
driven out and slain by the people—all save one very large gaunt 
grey wolf, which escaped and fled across the hills to the 
neighbourhood of Moyhall. On his way thither, he encountered 
a woman with two little children, both of whom he killed, and 
the wretched mother, half dead with terror, fled, while the 
monster was devouring his prey. 

Great was the alarm throughout the district, for the wily wolf 
eluded every attempt to circumvent him. Then Mackintosh 
summoned his clansmen and vassals to combine in hunting down 
this murderer; so, from far and near, they assembled in the grey 
dawn. One only failed to appear, but that was one on whom the 
chief specially relied. ‘This was Macqueen of Polloc-haugh, a 
small property at the Streens—a wild glen above Dulsie Bridge 
on the Findhorn river. Macqueen was a powerful and gigantic 
man, said to have been nearly seven feet in height, and possessed 
of amazing strength and energy. After some delay he appeared, 
considerably dishevelled. The chief received him with words of 
reproach as a laggard, whereupon the staunch rugged Highlander 
advanced, and, throwing back his plaid, revealed the bleeding 
head of the grisly brute, which he laid at the feet of his chief, 
saying: “It would have ill become Clan Mackintosh that more 
than one man should be required to despatch one wolf; and that 
as he had chanced to foregather with the beast on his way, he 
had buckled wi’ him, and just dirkit him, and syne whittled his 
craig, for fear he might come alive again!” The fact that 
Macqueen was still alive in his old house at Polloc-haugh just 
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a hundred years ago, brings the incident and the wolf’s presence 
in the Province of Moray strangely near to us. 

From so picturesque a scene, it is grievously unromantic to 
turn to one so prosaic as an auction at the London Museum in 
April, 1818, and there, in the catalogue of Mr. Donovan’s sale, 
find: “Item: Lot 832. Wolf—A noble animal in glass case. 
The last wolf killed in Scotland, by Sir Ewen Cameron.” How 
such a trophy came to pass from the hands of the Camerons of 
Lochiel does not appear. 

Another poor wolf in a glass case adorns the dining-hall at 
Badminton. He is a French wolf—a great grey brute, brought 
down by the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds when they went wolf- 
hunting in the Pyrenees, which are still haunted by wolves both 
brown and black. The latter are very large strong animals, 
which cause many an anxious hour to the muleteers as they drive 
their long strings of mules through desolate mountain passes, 
where many a bleached carcase tells how the wolves have feasted, 
and suggest their readiness to repeat that enjoyment. 

In the wolf-haunted districts of France, our honoured British 
Master of Fox-hounds is (or was till quite recently) replaced by a 
Louvetier or official Master of Wolf-hounds, his pack consisting of 
strong rough-haired dogs, bony and long-legged, suggestive of 
Snyders’ pictures. Popular tradition affirms that those big 
wiry-haired limiers have a strain of wolf-blood; but, if it be so, 
they bear no love to their remote kindred. Though so powerful 
and so resolute that they will not hesitate to attack a wolf when 
they get the chance, they are deficient in the power of following 
scent, and it has been found necessary to keep up the quality of 
these Freach packs by frequent importation of drafts from 
celebrated British packs. 

In point of fact it was whispered in Brittany that the Louveterie, 
or State Pack, with its picturesque mounted huntsman, its piqueurs 
and gardes de chasses, was really kept up simply in order to 
perpetuate a most exciting form of sport, and that the extermina- 
tion of wolves was the very last object it had in view. Of course 
the keenest Louvetier dared not preserve young wolves with the 
opeuly avowed tenderness bestowed in Britain on litters of fox- 
cubs; but all the same, a wolf must have distinguished himself 
somewhat seriously before his death-warrant was signed. Then 
he was safe to afford his executioners a very fair run, for without 
appearing to go very fast, he canters on at a steady, unflagging 
pace, which he can keep up for an almost incredible distance, 
growling as he goes, and often fairly tires out the pursuing pack. 

If they do overtake him, the chances are that several of their 
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number will suffer more or less severely—some probably will fight 
their last battle ere the gaunt wolf lies low—indeed, few of these 
hounds are free from scars, which tell how gallantly they have 
fought. Yet sometimes after a grande chasse the trophies of the 
day may number some half-a-dozen dead wolves; and these ugly 
corpses are heaped on one of the primitive Breton carts, and are 
thus triumphantly dragged through the streets of some town or 
village, amid the acclamations of the people, suggesting to the 
unaccustomed stranger a dream of the middleages. Such a sight 
may still be occasionally seen at Quimper, in the district of 
Cornouaille, or at Carhaix, that ancient Celtic city situated at the 
junction of the three departments of Cotes du Nord, Morbihan and 
Finisterre, and when seen, carries the imagination back through 
the mist of centuries. 

About four years ago, bitter complaints, especially from the 
peasants of the Vosges and the Meuse, reached the French 
Government, on the subject of the supineness of the Louvetiers in 
the matter of dealing «@ Voutrance with the foe. It was shown 
that though the wolves might disappear in summer, they were 
always sure to make their presence felt so soon as a bitter 
winter set in, when they attacked the flocks and herds, and 
sometimes even proved dangerous to human life. The Minister of 
Agriculture accordingly issued more stringent instructions, urging 
the official wolf-slayers to greater vigilance, and offering pecuniary 
rewards for every wolf slain by any person whatsoever. 

Under this new stimulus, the wolves stood a very poor chance, 
and so vigorous was the onslaught on their fastnesses, that in the 
following year (1883) Government rewards to the value of £4130 
were claimed on 1308 grizzly heads. The tariff is graduated. A 
sum equal to £8 is paid for every wolf which has attacked a 
human being—of these, nine were slain in the Central Depart- 
ment. It speaks volumes for the honesty of the peasants, that a 
larger number of wolves were not credited with the aggressive 
tendencies which double their value, for the regular rate of 
payment for a commonplace wolf or cub is £4; and the year’s 
return showed 774 old wolves and 493 cubs—not a bad clearance 
for one year. Thirty-two she-wolves with young were also slain, 
and on these £6 each was paid. 

An official report was issued showing the number of wolves 
killed in each department. The eastern counties were proved to 
be most seriously infested, 131 having been slain in Dordogne. 
Next ranks the Meuse, which claims rewards on 122; the Haute- 
Meuse follows with 89. Meurthe-et-Moselle yield 81; the Vosges 
and Haute-Vienne each yield 71; Charente, 66; Correge, 58; 
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Creuse, 43; Aube, 40; and the other counties follow with 
gradually lessening returns. 

It is evident, however, that enough still remain to afford very 
exciting sport to any Englishman who can be content to look for 
it so near home as within twenty-four hours of Southampton. 
Such sport in the heart of scenery so picturesque as that of 
Brittany and the Vosges is not to be despised, especially when 
combined with the hearty welcome of peasants who hail all wolf- 
hunters as deliverers, and are ready to afford every aid in their 
power. Sturdy short-legged horses are recommended as essentials. 

Where so real a danger still lurks in the lonely forests, we need 
not wonder to learn that the simple Breton peasants still believe 
implicitly in the real existence of the Loup-Garouw—the demon 
Were-wolf which figured so prominently among the supersti- 
tions of our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and in Norse and 
Icelandice Sagas, and still continues to exercise its influence of 
haunting fear among the peasants in various parts of Northern 
Europe. 

The Were-wolf was supposed to be a human being possessed of 
an unnatural craving for human flesh, who by magical arts had 
found means to assume at will the form of a wolf, in order the 
more readily to gratify this horrible appetite. Thus transformed, 
the Were-wolf was possessed of the strength and all other powers 
of the brute, while retaining his human faculties, and his human 
eyes, by which alone he could be recognised. 

In some cases this transformation was involuntary, being the 
punishment for sin, quite in the style of King Nebuchadnezzar. 
Thus Vereticus, King of Wales, is supposed to have beer 
changed into a wolf by the curse of St. Patrick, and a similar 
curse by St. Natalis rested on an Irish family of high degree, 
each member of which, male and female, was subject to this 
horrible doom, that at some period of life he or she must assume 
the form and habits of a wolf, and thus remain for seven years ere 
resuming his or her place among fellow-mortals. What a subject 
for a poet! 

Almost the identical legend, however, is related by Pliny, who 
tells how each year one member of the family of Antaeus was 
chosen by lot, and on the festival of Jupiter Lycaeus was led to 
the brink of the Arcadian Lake, into which he plunged, and was 
straightway transformed into a wolf,under which form he continued 
for nine years, at the end of which he returned to his family, 
none the worse for his wolvine (or rather lupine) experiences, 
though somewhat aged in appearance. 

Another mythological instance of this particular curse is 
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recorded by Ovid, who tells how Lycaon, King of Arcadia, pre- 
sumed to test the Omniscience of Jupiter by placing before him a 
dish of human flesh, for which crime he was straightway trans- 
formed into a wolf—a terror to his pastoral subjects. 

The classics furnish many other references to lycanthropy, as 
this form of magic was called. Herodotus tells of sorcerers who, 
once in every year, had the power of assuming the semblance of 
wolves for several days at a time. Marcellus Sidetes also tells of 
men who at the beginning of every year were afflicted with a form 
of madness, during which they believed themselves to be wolves 
or dogs, and spent the night prowling about burial-grounds. 
Indeed, there seems little doubt that in countries nearer home 
this prevailing belief may have acted on some weak minds, 
naturally inclined to lunacy, and that some madmen may have 
really believed themselves to be possessed by a wolf spirit, and so 
may have acted the part so well as to strengthen the popular 
delusion regarding man-wolves, the undoubted servants of the 
Devil. 

Norwegian and Icelandic Sagas are full of references to this 
belief, and treat of it in all its various developments. Sometimes 
the transformation was effected by merely assuming the skin of 
a real wolf, but in many cases all that was needed was the use of a 
charm which, while involving no actual change in the human 
body, ‘caused all beholders to imagine that they really saw a 
wolf. 

So genuine was the belief in this transformation, that in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Were-wolves were throughout 
Europe regarded in the same light as witches and wizards, and 
human beings suspected of being such were burnt or hanged with 
the utmost cruelty. Then we hear of a Court of Parliament 
sitting at Dole in Franche-Comté in the autumn of 1573, which 
authorised the country people to take their weapons and go forth 
to beat the woods till they found and slew a loup-garow which 
had already carried off several little children, and had also 
attacked some horsemen who had been in great danger ere they 
succeeded in driving it off! 

Bishop Majolus bore his testimony to the existence of Were- 
wolves in Livonia, stating that the transformation continued for 
twelve days. Olaus Magnus recorded that, numerous and trouble- 
some as were the true wolves, not only in Livonia, but also in 
Prussia and Lithuania, the ravages of Were-wolves were far more 
serious. He told how on each Christmas Eve they assembled in 
troops at certain trysting-places, and thence went forth in bands 
to hunt for animal food. Woe betide the lonely house which lay 
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in their path ; such they would assuredly enter, and devour every 
living creature within it, whether man or beast, leaving proof 
that the midnight marauders had been no common wolves in 
that they drank all the beer and mead in the house! 

To return from these ghostly wizard-wolves to the genuine 
animals. We find that as some sort of compensation for the 
damage done by them when in life, their remains after death 
were turned to excellent account by the learned medical men who 
treated our ancestors. Just as in China at the present day the 
blood, eyes, sinews and skin of tigers, and the skin of the great 
white snake, are eagerly secured by the people as precious 
medicine, so were the teeth and skin of British wolves treasured 
by multitudes in our own land, as a sure remedy for divers 
diseases. 

In an erudite medical work (Medicina de Quadrupedibus) we 
are gravely assured that the most certain cure for sleeplessness 
is to place a wolf's head under the pillow of the patient! and a 
supper of well-seasoned wolf’s flesh is the best charm to prevent 
any one from being disturbed by Satanic apparitions or any form 
of “ devil-sickness.” The skin of a wolf was to be worn either to 
cure hydrophobia, or to prevent epilepsy ; and the skin of the 
head was a safeguard against all malevolent demons. The head- 
bone or skull of a wolf, thoroughly burnt and finely pounded, 
was warranted to heal racking pain in the joints, and an oint- 
ment prepared from the right eye of a wolf was the most valuable 
prescription known to the Saxon oculist. Precious, too, and by 
no means easily procured, was the milk of the she-wolf, a draught 
of which mingled with wine and honey was accounted a potent 
remedy for women in dire suffering in the hour of labour, as also 
the most efficacious solace wherewith to rub the gums of a 
teething child. 

Many and varied were the uses, both in magic and in medicine, 
of the teeth of this evil beast. As a nursery treasure wherewith 
to facilitate teething, a wolf’s tooth was an invaluable instrument 
almost as efficacious as the aforesaid milk, and certainly more 
easily obtained. So great an authority as Pliny recommends 
horsemen to provide themselves with these valuable safeguards ; 
“for,” saith he, “the great master teeth and grinders of a 
wolfe, being hanged about a horse’s neck, cause him that he 
shall never tire and be weary, be he put to never so much running 
in any race whatsoever.” Such a tooth wrapped in a bay-leaf was 
an amulet which ensured the wearer against ever being angrily 
spoken to. This last is recommended in another learned work 
entitled De Virtutibus Herbarum. 
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More noxious is the cure recommended in the sixth century, 
by Alexander of Tralles, as a certain cure for colic, namely wolf's 
dung enclosed in a hollow tube, and worn on the right arm, the 
hip or the thigh, during the paroxysms. But this peculiarly 
revolting class of remedy figured prominently not only in the 
Leechdons of the Anglo-Saxons, but in the recognised British 
Pharmacopoeia of the last century ! 

Perhaps one of the strangest superstitions regarding wolves at 
the present day is to be found in China, where, I was told by Dr. 
Dudgeon of Peking, it is considered lucky, if a child has died of 
any infectious disease, that a wolf should carry away the corpse, 
as he therewith removes the cause of the calamity, and averts evil 
from the other children. In Mongolia it is customary to throw 
out the dead on the plain, for this express purpose, that they 
may be devoured by the wolves ! 

It certainly may be accounted one of the blessings of England’s 
insular position, that once evil beasts have been exterminated, 
there is no fear of their reappearing. Certainly, considerable 
interest was excited in the autumn of 1884 by the news that 
a genuine prairie wolf had been captured in Epping Forest. 
Everything went to prove that he really had been bred and 
captured in the forest, and the circumstance was deemed un- 
accountable. But as the prairie wolf answers to the coyote of 
America, and is more of a jackal than a wolf, his case need 
scarcely be cited in the present connexion. 

As regards continental countries, however, few indeed are free 
from these pests, and every now and then, from remote districts 
of Hungary, Germany, Spain and Italy—even from Lapland, come 
details of some distressing case in which the wolves have waxed 
bold, and, not content with devouring dogs, lambs, and calves, 
have attacked human beings. Such a case occurred on very well 
beaten tracks in the spring of 1884, near the village of Soza, 
on the new line of the Neapolitan railway, where a party of 
Contadine who had gone into the forest were attacked by wolves, 
which actually succeeded in carrying off two of them, a third 
being rescued only after a fearful struggle. 

An amusing episode recorded of the Peninsular war seems to 
prove that even the charms of our beautiful national bagpipes fail 
to soothe these savage beasts! It happened that while one of 
the Highland regiments was marching across a desolate part of 
Spain, one of the pipers for some inexplicable reason found 
himself separated from his comrades. Halting on a lonely plain, 
he sat down to eat his breakfast, when to his horror he saw 
wolves approaching. When they came very near, he flung them 
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all the food he had with him, fully conscious, however, that this 
meagre meal would not stay their advance for many seconds. 
With the calmness of desperation he then said, “ As ye’ve had the 
meat ye'll hae the music too,” and thereupon he proceeded to 
‘blow up his chanter.” Nosooner did his unwelcome guests hear 
the first “skirl” of the pipes than they turned in wild terror, and 
fled as fast as their long legs would carry them. “ De’il hae ye!’ 
said the piper; “had I thocht ye were so fond o’ the music ye 
wad hae gotten it afore meat, instead o’ after!” Then hungrily 
he went his way, not forgetting from time to time to blow a 
blast so wild and shrill, as might effectually scare any prowling 
foes. 

Very different is the effect of a cry which I am told some 
dull-eared Southrons have presumed to compare to the national 
music of the North. I allude to a stratagem practised by 
Hungarian wolf-hunters to lure their quarry within easy rifle 
range. They tie up a luckless pig, and drag it behind their 
sledge or cariole, when its shrieks of pain and terror resound 
through the forest, and attract the hungry foe, which of course is 
met by a steady fire—nevertheless this form of sport is by no 
means free from danger. 

On the other hand, an inanimate object thus dragged behind 
a sledge sometimes scares wolves from their pursuit—even a 
bundle of rattling sticks attached to a long rope has proved 
efficacious ; and on at least one occasion the clanking of the iron 
chains of ploughing oxen has proved their safeguard, when 
pursued by a yelping pack. Indeed, as a general rule, when not 
particularly ravenous, wolves appear to be somewhat cowardly 
and are easily scared, as we may judge from the statement of 
Colonel Hughes, who, writing of fox-hunting thirty years ago in 
the Hyderabad country, tells how, as he was riding after a fox, 
two wolves joined the hunt, apparently for sheer love of sport. 
But suddenly, as if moved by a common impulse, each sprang on & 
greyhound, and would have made short work of them, had not 
the Colonel bethought him of throwing his hunting cap at the 
traitors, who were so startled by this simple act, that each let go 
his prey and fled ignominiously. 

Many instances go to prove this wolfish respect for discretion 
as the better part of valour, extreme caution being a strongly 
developed feature, especially with regard to all manner of traps. 
They display the most marked aversion to any combination of 
ropes and poles, and will not approach an enclosure thus marked 
oft. Wire fences are their abhorrence, and in Norway it has 
been found that even the erection of telegraph posts and wires 
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effectually scared wolves from their neighbourhood for many 
years, though at length familiarity produced the usual result. 

American hunters often calculate on this wolf-caution for the 
protection of game which they cannot at once remove. By the 
simple expedient of tying a fluttering strip of calico to a stick, 
and planting it beside the carcase, the prowling thieves are often 
induced to remain at a respectful distance, till the sportsmen have 
leisure to return and carry off their trophies. 

On the other hand, where a trap is purposely prepared to 
attract wolves, it is found to be an exceedingly difficult matter so 
to bait it as to prevent the wolves from extracting the meat 
without incurring any harm to themselves. When once they are 
trapped, they are so terror-stricken as to offer very small resistance 
to their captor. Rather a curious instance of this occurred near 
St. Petersburg, where a Russian peasant, driving his sledge, found 
himself pursued by eleven ravenous wolves. The moment he 
caught sight of them he urged his horse to the utmost speed, 
with such good result, that being only two miles distant from his 
home, he happily contrived to keep ahead of the pursuers. The 
entrance to his courtyard was a swing gate; this was closed; but 
the vehemence with which the horse dashed against it threw it 
open, and the sledge entered in safety, so closely followed by the 
wolves, that nine had effected an entrance ere the gate swung 
back on its hinges, and thus held them fairly trapped. The 
moment the wild creatures perceived that their retreat was cut 
off, their courage utterly failed, and instead of showing fight, 
they shrank back cowering into corners and were killed with the 
greatest ease. 

Russia certainly has a superabundant share of the world’s 
wolves, if we may judge from the casualties reported in the year 
1883; when it was stated that while fourteen thousand head of 
cattle and a hundred and thirty thousand sheep had perished 
from the bitter cold of winter, and consequent disease, no less 
than seventy thousand head of cattle had fallen victims to the 
wolves. Again, in January, 1887, the inhabitants of Odessa were 
scared by the extraordinary temerity of numerous packs of wolves 
which harried the sheep, cattle and pigs in all the neighbouring 
villages, and even ventured to invade the outskirts of the city. 
In one village an old man, aged 70, was attacked in open day- 
light, and was torn in pieces and devoured, close to his own home. 
The rural police declared themselves unable to cope with the foe, 
and applied to the civic authorities for aid. 

These Russian wolves are larger and have longer hair than 
their kindred in France and Italy. Those of Germany seem to be 
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generally of medium size, but a very large one was shot in February, 
1886, in the immediate neighbourhood of Vienna. In fact, its 
trail was observed within two miles of the city, and it was happily 
tracked and slain ere it had done serious damage. 

The natural enmity which subsists between dogs and wolves is 
a characteristic which is recalled by the antipathy shown by 
every good watch-dog towards strangers of his own race; but that 
wolves should devour dogs certainly savours somewhat of 
cannibalism, for these friends and foes of man are in fact two 
branches of the same family, as is proved to the satisfaction of 
naturalists by their identity in various important characteristics, 
though sundry minor points of difference are noted, such as that 
in drinking a dog laps, whereas a wolf sucks, and in biting the 
wolf gives a rapid succession of vicious snaps, instead of the firm, 
retaining hold which generally characterises the bite of a healthy 
dog. The character of the bark also differs greatly, the honest dog- 
bark being replaced by a short snapping, while the wolf voice is 
chiefly exerted in producing dismal howls. As regards external 
appearance, the common wolf with his shaggy coat bears a much 
closer resemblance to a Collie dog than the latter does to most 
other branches of the dog tribe, though the cruel treacherous 
expression of the obliquely-set eyes betrays how different is the 
wolf-spirit from that which looks out through the kind true 
eyes of the faithful dog. Yet there have been instances of 
domesticated wolves which have formed a strong attachment 
to their human owners, while on the other hand we have to 
confess that the dog-race does include both savage and cowardly 
individuals. 

Whether there may or may not be ground for the opinion held 
by some, that all dogs are descended from the primeval wolves, 
their near kinship is proven by the fact that hybrid offspring are 
by no means uncommon, the pups or cubs, as might be expected, 
inheriting more of the wolf than the dog nature. . 

One strongly-marked characteristic common to dogs and wolves 
is their skill in hunting, sometimes in couples, sometimes in packs, 
as has been recorded by many sportsmen who have had opportunity 
of noting the curiously ingenious tactics of wolves when bent on 
circumventing deer, bison, or other large game either too fleet or 
too powerful for open attack. One such wolf-hunt in India has 
often been described to me by my kinsman Campbell of Skipness, 
who, while with his telescope watching a herd of antelope feeding 
in a large field, observed six wolves evidently concerting how best 
to secure their own breakfast. Having decided on their plan of 
campaign, they separated, leaving one stationary. Four crept 
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stealthily round the outer edge of the field, and one lay in ambush 
at each corner, while the sixth crept through a furrow to the 
middle of the field, and there lay down unobserved. 

When all were thus posted, the first wolf suddenly showed 
himself, and, charging the antelopes, drove them right across the 
great field, when they were headed by another wolf, who chased 
them in a fresh direction, while the first hunter lay down to rest. 
No sooner had the frightened herd reached the further corner of 
the plain than up sprang a fresh wolf, who again turned them 
and took up the pursuit, leaving his panting accomplice to take 
breath, preparatory to another chase. Thus the luckless terrified 
antelopes were driven from corner to corner of the great plain, 
till, stupefied and exhausted, they crowded together, galloping in 
ever-lessening circles round the centre of the field, where the 
sixth wolf lay hidden, evidently waiting till they should be so 
effectually tired out as to fall an easy prey. His calculations 
were, however, at fault, not having reckoned on the human 
presence ; and just as he was preparing for the final spring, a 
well-directed shot proved fatal to the nearest wolf, whereupon all 
the confederates took the hint, and took themselves off with all 
possible speed. 

The American wolves show themselves equally sagacious, 
sometimes surrounding an unsuspecting herd of deer, so that 
their fleetness cannot save them; at other times driving them 
straight towards some precipice, knowing that the frightened 
deer will bound over, and that they can then descend and feast 
at leisure in the rocky valleys below. 

In the New World we find the great Clan Wolf divided into 
two distinct branches, the Grey and the Common Wolf. Of the 
latter, several varieties exist. When first the States began to be 
colonised, their numbers were reduced by means of rewards of 
trom ten to twenty dollars per head. They were found to be so 
wary that ordinary traps were comparatively useless, but pitfalls 
proved more efficacious. Large numbers were also killed by 
Indians, whose method was to form themselves into vast circles, 
enclosing a great tract of country. As they beat the covert, 
they gradually contracted their line, beating the wolves towards 
the centre, when they proved a comparatively easy prey. Thus 
the thickly-peopled districts are tolerably free from these pests, 
which, however, still abound in the Northern States, and in 
Canada, where the powerful grey wolf abounds in the great 
northern forest, while some find sanctuary in the mountains and 
wooded districts of New England. ‘he prairie-wolf, which is a 
much smaller and very cowardly animal, is common enough, 
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though its handsome skin renders it a desirable trophy for the 
hunter. 

So long as the vast herds of bison abounded on the prairies, the 
wolves generally followed in their wake, molesting man and his 
property. Not that they dared to attack the bison openly; but 
they were on the alert to pick up stragglers and sickly members 
of the herd. ‘Their well-arranged plan of campaign was to 
surround any such animal and isolate it from its companions; 
then harass it by incessant attacks, allowing it no peace either to 
feed or rest, till at length it sank exhausted to the ground, which 
was the signal for a simultaneous rush from all sides, and the 
poor brute was forthwith torn to pieces. 

Then when white men came and commenced hunting in whole- 
sale fashion, only saving the skins and certain delicate portions of 
the flesh, the wolves simply followed in their wake, finding 
abundant stores of meat all ready for their use. Now, however, 
in consequence of the ruthless wholesale destruction of the bison 
by the great legion of commercial hunters—the herds, whose 
numbers but a few years since were as the sand of the sea for 
multitude, having literally disappeared from the prairies— 
ravenous wolves are yearly waxing bolder and bolder. The 
grey wolves lead the van, and venture close to the ranches. 
Coyotes follow in their wake and share the spoil. Already the 
sheep have suffered severely, and now cattle are being attacked, 
and two-year-old steers have in several cases been overpowered by 
the combined attack of several wolves. 

Of course, where the range for retreat is so vast, there can be 
little hope of anything approaching to a war of extermination, 
and white men are now beginning to realize by losses in their 
own flocks how short-sighted was the greed which led to such 
reckless massacre of the wild cattle, which the Indians justly 
deemed the special provision of the Great Father for the use of 
His Red Children. 
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The Siege of Sunda Gunge. 


I. 


On the First of July, 1857, the Indian Mutiny was at its height. 
For ten days the little British Station at Sunda Gunge had been 
besieged by the insurgent Sepoys. 

The Station was divided into two portions: the lower, consist- 
ing of the Indian village; and the upper, part of which, including 
the Magazine and the British Residency, was strongly fortified. 
Within this portion the English residents had retired on the first 
signal of approaching danger. The rebels fortunately possessed 
only one small piece of cannon, which had proved quite ineffectual 
against the walls of the enclosure. Provisions were not scarce ; 
and up to the present moment the garrison had entertained strong 
hopes of being able to hold out until relief arrived. 

Suddenly a new and unexpected danger had arisen. 

The buildings enclosed within the fortifications formed an open 
square. In the middle of the square was the well which supplied 
the garrison with water. About five o’clock in the afternoon a 
group of several persons were standing within the shelter of an 
archway which opened into the square, and gazing with looks of 
consternation and dismay in the direction of the well. 

The cause of their alarm was singular. 

The town was situated at the foot of a range of hills; and from 
one particular point upon the slopes outside the walls the well in 
the middle of the square was visible. This the Sepoys had at 
length discovered. ‘Their single piece of cannon was at once 
posted at this point, and brought to bear exactly on the well 
within the town. The result of this proceeding is self-evident. 
If one of the garrison should now venture into the square for the 
purpose of fetching water, he would run an imminent risk of being 
blown to atoms by a volley of grape shot. 

The group of spectators looked in silence at the well. The 
same thought occupied the minds of all. There were women in 
the garrison—delicate English ladies, girls, and children—and 
within the room set apart for the purpose of a hospital, wounded 
men were moaning for water. Water, at all costs, must be had— 
even in face of a vigilant enemy and a loaded cannon. But how? 
VOL. XC. 2B 
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Over a fringe of mango trees and the roofs of some low bunga- 
lows to the right of the square, a knot of dusky figures could be 
descried at a certain point on the hill-side. The dark point 
marked the spot where the cannon was posted. Even as the 
spectators looked towards it, the cannon boomed—there came a 
puff of smoke and a flash of fire—and at the same moment the 
ground about the mouth of the well was torn up by a fierce hail 
of shot. The gunners were trying their range; and what is more, 
it was only too evident that they had found it. 

The spectators looked significantly at one another. Four of 
the group were English soldiers ; the rest were natives. Of the 
latter, two were water-carriers, each of whom carried about his 
waist a large hollow belt of skin, capable of containing several 
gallons of water. The duty of these men was, in ordinary times, 
one of no particular danger. But now the case was altered. 
There they stood trembling, their dusky faces turning to a sickly 
yellow, as they stared at the space of shattered ground which the 
storm of shot had torn up all round the mouth of the well. The 
other natives were all Sikhs; and these, with the impassive 
courage of their race, looked on calmly and betrayed no emotion. 

Of the Englishmen, two were private soldiers; the other two 
were oflicers—Colonel Dundas, the officer in charge of the 
garrison, and a young lieutenant, St. George Vane. The Colonel 
was a tall, grey man, grave, stern and martial. The Lieutenant 
was a young man of not more than five or six and twenty, with 
blue eyes, fair moustache, and careless, handsome features, much 
bronzed by exposure to the sun. 

The Colonel was the first to speak. 

“This is an awkward business, Vane,” he said. “We might 
drive these cowards to the well, but they will certainly be blown 
to pieces, and we shall get no water. And at night, with this 
moon, it is as light as day. One could see a mouse stirring.” 

“True,” said Vane, reflecting, “ yet—stay! one of us might go 
out alone, and try to bring in water. If they hit him, as they 
most likely will, three or four others can be ready to rush out, and 
may bring him in, and the water as well, before they have time to 
load again,” and he looked inquiringly at the Colonel’s face, eager 
to learn what he thought of the proposal. 

“The cannon is not the only danger,” said the Colonel. “ They 
have rifles there as well.” 

“True,” said Vane, “but a rifle at that range would most likely 
miss—a shower of grape is different.” 

The Colonel hesitated. No commander likes to send brave men 
on desperate ventures. But he could see no other scheme which 
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would not involve much greater risk of life, with still less prospect 
of success. And they must reach the well in some way—the 
necessity was vital. If once their supply of water were cut off 
their chance was gone. They could not last twelve hours. 

Vane had kept his eyes fixed upon the Colonel’s face. 

“Let me try,” he said, eagerly. “Give meafew men—a score 
will volunteer—and we will laugh at these black scoundrels yet.” 

The Colonel hesitated—but only for a moment. There was 
no man in the garrison whom he valued and trusted more than 
St. George Vane. He knew well the danger of the proposed 
adventure ; and he knew well, also, that Vane, if he were allowed 
to undertake it, would never rest until his task succeeded, or he 
himself were killed in the attempt. But in warfare private 
feelings must give way to the general good. After a moment, the 
Colonel laid kis hand on the young man’s shoulder, and said 
briefly : 

“ayi" 


II. 


An hour or two later Vane entered his own room. 

It was a large apartment, situated at the back of the walled 
enclosure, which, on account of its size, had come to be used by 
the officers as a common-room, Its windows opened on a wide 
verandah, which extended the whole length of the building, 
having the windows of other rooms also opening upon it. The 
largest of these rooms had been set apart for the use of the 
ladies of the garrison; and as the verandah was cool, shady, and 
retired, they were often accustomed to sit there, in preference to 
breathing the close heat of the room within. 

At the moment when Vane entered, two figures were sitting on 
the verandah, not ‘far from his own window—two girls. One of 
these was a tall, slight girl, pale and light-haired—not handsome, 
nor even remarkable, except for her eyes, which were large, grey, 
serious, and, when at rest, deep rather than bright. Her com- 
panion, on the other hand, was a girl of singular beauty; a girl 
with dark hair, dark eyes, rather full red lips, and skin of soft and 
flowerlike bloom. The name of the pale girl was Mary Sulland ; 
that of the beautiful one was Lenora Dundas. The latter was 
the Colonel’s daughter; Mary Sulland was his ward. Before the 
mutiny they had lived, together with an old English servant, 
Mrs. Jessop, in the Colonel’s bungalow, outside the fortified 
enclosure. 

The characters of these two girls we will leave to reveal them- 
selves as we proceed; only recording the relations in which they 
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stood to St. George Vane, who had known them both since they 
were children. 

Like all men of her acquaintance, Vane admired Lenora greatly 
and sometimes half believed himself in love with her; and whether 
he were really so or not, he had been accustomed for years to call 
himself her worshipper. On the other hand, though he liked 
Mary Sulland very warmly, and would have done anything in his 
power to give her pleasure, he never told himself that he was in 
love with her, nor even thought about it. 

Both the girls, on their side, regarded Vane with feelings far 
different from those of ordinary interest. But it is characteristic 
of each, that while Lenora never forgot that Vane was a rich man, 
Mary Sulland never gave the fact a thought, nor would have 
considered the subject of much interest, if she had. 

The two girls were now alone on the verandah, anxious, 
restless, and uneasy. It is true that at that moment nothing 
alarming was either to be seen or heard. No noise of war was in 
the air ; scarcely a sound disturbed the evening silence. In the 
earlier days of the siege there had been continued assaults upon 
the walls, but these had now been given up as hopeless; and 
except for the distant humming of the human swarms among 
the huts and bazaars of the Sepoys round the walls, the place was 
still. But “ over all there hung a cloud of fear;” a sense of im- 
pending danger, as of the sword hanging by a single thread ; 
the cruel uncertainty as to what is going to happen, which 
makes the peculiar horror of a passive siege. In such a situation 
the ear is always listening; the nerves are ready to start at 
every sound, and the mind is kept stretched constantly upon the 
rack, 

Vane, on entering the room, had no knowledge that the two 
girls were at that moment on the verandah, so near to his own 
window. He had just been round the station, and had got 
together with some difficulty half-a-dozen men who could be 
spared from active duty at the watch-posts on the walls; and 
these, as he had given orders, were now collected about the door 
of the room, awaiting his arrival.. Four were English, two were 
Sikhs—every man of them, as Vane knew well, to be trusted to 
the death. 

These men he now placed on one side of the table, while he 
himself stood on the other. Then, in a few words, he explained 
to them the nature of the service for which they were required ; 
adding, that he only wished for volunteers, and that any man who 
disliked the duty might retire at once. Not a man stirred, how- 
ever. The Sikhs saluted, gravely; the British soldiers, true to 
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the immemorial custom of their race when called upon to face a 
special danger, broke into a cheer. 

Vane looked round him, and his eyes glistened; but he said 
gimply— 

“The man that goes out first will run by far the greatest risk. 
‘Who will undertake that duty ? ” 

There were, as already stated, six men present, besides Vane 
himself. Six right hands immediately saluted—there were six 
competitors for the privilege of being the first mark of the Sepoys’ 
cannon. Vane smiled. 

‘We must draw lots, I see,” he said. 

Opening a shallow drawer in the table, he took out of it a pack 
of cards. 

“ Here are seven of us,” he continued. “I am going to deal 
these cards all round. Whichever of us receives a certain card— 
we will say the Knave of Spades—will be the man selected.” 

He cut the pack. The deal began. 

A hush fell on the six spectators—the hush of rising interest. 
Except for the slight fluttering noise made by the falling cards, 
not a sound was to be heard. Strange, that there is something in 
suspense which affects the mind more strongly than the actual 
danger. These men had volunteered, without a space of hesi- 
tation, to face the risk of death. Yet not one of them could now 
look on without a tingling of the blood, as they waited for the 
card to fall which carried a man’s life ! 

Such was their absorption, that they did not see two faces 
which came suddenly peeping in upon them through the window 
of the room. 

The two girls on the verandah had been startled by hearing all 
at once the sound of voices in the room close by them. From 
their position they could not avoid overhearing every word that 
passed. They heard the short speech in which Vane announced 
to the men the danger which threatened the well, and the duty 
which was expected of them; they heard his appeal for volun- 
teers, and then the cheer which followed. So far they had 
remained motionless, eagerly drinking in the details of the 
proposed adventure ; but when Vane took out the pack of cards 
in order to select a man by lot, to listen, without seeing, was 
impossible—and in a minute the two faces came peeping in at the 
window, in the manner just described. 

From this position they could see clearly every card as it was 
dealt. The cards fell slowly, one by one, before each man in turn. 
The deal went round—card by card, as it appeared, the focus of 
nine pairs of eager eyes. The second deal went round—no 
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Knave of Spades as yet appeared. The fourth began ; would that 
complete the circuit of the seven? The pack was growing thin, 
and expectation deepened now with every card. Where was the 
Knave of Spades? It smwst come soon! Again the cards went 
round, 

No! Not quite. As the last card of the round fell face upwards 
on the table, a thrill went through the nerves of the spectators. 
The two girls at the window shrank back suddenly, as if they had 
been shot. There was the fatal card at last! The lot had fallen 
to Vane himself! 

The young man laughed lightly, as he threw down the 
pack. 

“ That decides it,” he said ; “I go first. You will meet me at the 
archway in half an hour from this time; it will then be dusk, and 
we will give ourselves what chance we can. I shall go out alone; 
the rest of you will wait under cover of the archway, and will rush 
out the moment they fire at me. IfI fall, two of you must bring 
me in—Sanderson and King can doit. The other four must try 
to get a bucketful of water each—there will be time for that, I 
think, though it will be sharp work. Remember; at the archway, 
with all ready, in half an hour.” 


III. 


THE men saluted, and filed out. Vane was left alone. He turned, 
and was about to seat himself at the table, when to his surprise 
he saw a figure standing in the window of the room. He looked 
again—and saw that it was Lenora. What could have brought 
her there he knew not; the truth he did not guess. Wondering, 
he took a step or two in her direction, and was about to ask her 
what she wished, when she came hurriedly forward and stood 
beside him. 

“St. George,” she said, “you must not go—you shall not go. 
Tell me you will not; promise me.” 

As she spoke, he thought, for the first time, of the verandah ; 
she knew what he was going todo. He would much rather that 
she had not known; but he answered simply, “It is my duty, 
Lenora.” 

“Duty!” she repeated with impatience. “Oh yes—but do not 
go! Send some one else; surely there are plenty of men. Do 
not go, St. George.” She laid her hand upon the young man’s 
arm, and looked up into his eyes. 

Great is the power of beauty—though it be the beauty of 
Delilah. It could not make a man like Vane forgetiul of his duty, 
or shake for more than a moment his natural resolution. But as 
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he looked down at the lovely lips which tempted him, he did not 
turn at once away. And yet her words jarred on him. He felt 
no surprise; he knew Lenora well; but he would have chosen 
that the girl to whom he gave his love, though she might part 
from him in agony of mind, would not have had him shirk his 
duty in face of danger. Love might be dearer to her than life, 
but honour should be dearer than either. 

He was on the point of speaking, when there appeared at the 
window of the room another figure. They both looked up, and 
saw it. It was Mary Sulland. Her face was very pale, and as 
she came forward a close observer might have seen that she was 
trembling. But her eyes shone with a strange light, and when 
she spoke, her voice, though low, was thrilling in its distinctness. 
Her first words showed that she had not overheard, or had 
not understood, what had already passed between Lenora and St. 
George. 

“We know where you are going,” she said, with shining eyes. 
“Lenora shall not be alone in bidding you God-speed, before you 
go. Ihave come to do so too;” and, as she spoke, she looked as 
a Spartan maiden may have looked, when she sent her lover forth 
to death or glory. 

At the first sound of her voice, Vane started. Their eyes met, 
and one might have thought that some reflection of the light in 
hers had flashed into his own. Without a word he took her hand 
and pressed it to his lips. Then with the same action of farewell 
to Lenora he turned away, reached the door of the apartment, 
and was gone. 

The whole scene was over almost ina moment. Yet scenes as 
brief have often been the turning-point of lives—and so it was to 
be with these. 

IV. 
Lenora, with a half-hysterical laugh, turned to the window, and 
went out. Mary Sulland was left alone. Suddenly she sank 
upon a chair, and burst into such a passion of tears as shook her 
very frame. 

It is not in the nature of any woman, however nobly made, 
however jealous of the honour of the man whom she regards, not 
to feel, at such a moment, a cruel agony of mind. She was alone. 
The excitement which had sustained her was already over; and 
now the hard, plain fact, without disguise, pressed itself remorse- 
lessly upon her soul. Her hero had gone forth to almost certain 
death. 


Her hero ?—Yes—he was her hero. She made no secret of it 
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now, in her own heart. She loved him well. Gladly would she 
have given her own life for his. But, alas! what could she do? 

All at once a wild thought struck her. Her cheek flamed; the 
old light kindled in her eyes. She started to her feet, pale, 
eager-eyed, and trembling—trembling now with new excitement. 
She seemed like one possessed by a spirit stronger than her own 
—by an impulse overmastering and resistless. For a moment or 
two she stood motionless, her eyes gleaming. Then turning, not 
to the window, but to the door, she hurried from the room. 

She went straight to her own chamber. Ina few minutes she 
came out again. She was now draped in a long, close, grey 
dressing-gown, which completely covered her own dress. Her 
tall, slight figure, thus garmented, looked like nothing so much 
as a grey ghost—and like a ghost, in the failing light of evening 
she glided out of her chamber, and passed along the passages, and 
down a flight of stairs. 

All at once she stopped. Some noise alarmed her. And now 
she was afraid—afraid, not of what she was about to do, but of 
being seen, and thwarted in the execution of her plan. Presently, 
all being still, she again stole forward. The men were, for the 
most part, busy at their posts about the fortifications, and the 
part of the station through which she had to pass was almost 
deserted. Fortune favoured her, besides; no eye observed her, as 
she stole upon her way. 

At last, to her infinite relief, she reached her destination. She 
stood in the archway which led out into the square. 

It was still empty. Vane’s volunteers had gone in search of 
the articles required for the adventure, and had not yet arrived. 
The open court was before her; and there, in the middle of it, 
was the well. 

She knew the archway well!—its image had been clear to her 
mind’s eye all along. It was a kind of tunnel, or covered 
passage, of brickwork, some half-a-dozen yards in length. Near 
the outer end of the archway there was a buttress, and beyond it 
a recess or deep niche in the masonry. The niche was close 
beside the buttress, on the side towards the square. 

The grey figure reached the buttress—glided into the recess— 
and disappeared. 


Vs 


Five minutes passed—ten minutes. Then the sound of steps was 
heard, and men entered the archway in a body. Vane was not 
among them; but immediately afterwards he appeared, together 
with another officer—the Surgeon. 
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By this time the sun had sunk, and but for the rising moon it 
would have been quite dark. As it was, the interior of the arch- 
way was in gloom; but the open square outside was bathed in 
light—a light uncertain, shadowy, spectral, yet permitting any 
object moving in it to be distinctly seen. The woodwork which 
had supported the windlass of the well had been shattered by the 
shot, and now stood in ruins; but the chain remained intact, its 
end twisted round a broken stump, and the bucket hung in 
safety inside the opening of the well. 

No time was lost. Vane spoke a word or two, by way of last 
directions to the men; then taking a bucket in his hand, so that, 
if by any chance he escaped the shot, he might do his share in 
bringing in the water, he turned towards the square. That his 
chance was very slight, he knew. And as he turned to go forth 
into the range of the cannon, his face, though resolute, was 
grave. 

He had already taken a step or two in advance, when he 
suddenly stopped short. What was that? A soft, grey, ghostly 
figure started out of the wall in front of him, and flitted forth 
into the open air. Before he had recovered from his amazement, 
it had already reached the well. For the space of an instant it 
stood there, motionless; then, as if desiring rather to attract 
attention than to shun it, it raised both arms above its head and 
waved them in the moonlight. In a moment—just as Vane, 
recovering a little, started out of the archway—the cannon 
thundered ; a storm of shot whistled in the air, ploughed up the 
ground, and rattled among the ruined woodwork of the well. 

Vane was still outside its range, and no shot struck him. But 
the phantom figure—what of it? He looked; and thrilled. 
What dark thing was that, which now lay motionless beside the 
mouth of the well? He had not seen the figure fall—but it was 
down upon the ground ! 


VI. 


Wuen the night was past ; when the next day shone; when the 
dial-finger marked the hour a little after noon, the garrison of 
Sunda Gunge was shaken suddenly by strange excitement. First, 
there became audible a noise of wild confusion in the encampment 
of the Sepoys round the walls. It grew—it gathered volume; it 
swelled into a tumult. Guns fired; voices yelled; a sound was 
heard as of the stampede of innumerable feet. Then, drowning 
every other sound, arose the loud hurraying of English voices ; 
and this, taken up by those inside the garrison, became in a few 
minutes a perfect tempest of wild cheering, ringing far and near. 
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Suddenly—unexpectedly—relief had come. The rebels were 
flying in all directions; their camp was in the hands of English 
soldiers. The siege of Sunda Gunge was over. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the scene that followed. 
From that tumult of wild joy, of almost fierce excitement, we 
must turn away, and follow St. George Vane. 

As soon as the fact of the relief was certain, he stepped out of 
the crowd, and made his way, alone and unperceived, along the 
deserted passages, to a certain room, which lay in the rear of the 
walled buildings. It was the very room from which the night 
before. a slender, grey-draped figure had stolen softly out. 

Just as he reached the door, and was hesitating at the 
threshold, Mrs. Jessop, who had been called out by the noise of 
the cheering, was seen returning in a state of much excitement. 
Vane accosted her eagerly, but in low tones. “Is she better ? 
Can I see her yet?” he said. 

“She is much better; she is dressed and sitting up. But the 
noise alarmed her. She does not know the cause of it. Will you 
come in and tell her?” 

Vane followed her into the room. In a large chair, next the 
window, looking very white and weak, with a bandage round her 
temples, where the shot had grazed and stunned her, sat Mary 
Sulland. As Vane entered she looked round. He paused, and 
for some seconds the two regarded each other. 

He had not seen her since, the night before, he had carried 
her, swooning, to her room. He had heard, with infinite relief, 
that the wound was not serious; and, inquiring hourly at her 
door throughout the night, he had learnt that the swoon was 
passing off, and that with some hours of rest there would be little 
to be feared. Yet now, as he stood before her, even the great 
event which had just happened was less present to his mind than 
anxiety to satisfy himself, with his own eyes, that she was safe. 
The shock which he had felt at the moment when he had raised 
her in his arms, and caught sight of her white face in the moon- 
light, was with him still. He had felt at that instant a certainty 
that she was killed. 

And indeed she had had a wonderful escape. 

Every sportsman who has tried his gun at a sheet of blank 
paper knows that it will sometimes happen that, while the paper 
will be spotted thick with pellets, there will sometimes be a space 
left free of shot—large enough, perhaps, to have let the game 
escape, however true the aim. It had so happened here. Amidst 
the storm of shot, only one had grazed her; the rest had whistled 
past her without harm. But where her slender figure had so 
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narrowly escaped, a man, being of larger bulk, would inevitably 
have been struck down. Mary Sulland had, in fact, been slightly 
wounded, where Vane would have been killed. 

During the hours of night, while he had wandered up and 
down outside her door, too restless to seek for sleep, he had 
thought of all these things. He had thought of the girl who had 
risked her life for his; he had let his memory go back into the 
past, and call to mind all that he had owed to Mary Sulland 
through the years that he had known her; how all his noblest 
aspirations, dreams, ambitions, had come from her, or had been 
fostered and strengthened by her sympathy; and he had wondered 
how it was that he himself had never realised, till now, what she 
had been to him. And now, as he stood beside her, as he looked 
at her again, he wondered more and more. 

The look of inquiry on her face recalled him to himself. 

“Tam forgetting,” he said. “Iam glad to be the first to bring 
you the good news. I see you guess it. Yes, relief has come. 
The siege is over.” 

She looked at him with eagerness. One thought filled her 
mind—it forced a passage to her lips. 

“Then you will not have to go again for water ?” 

As the words escaped her, she flushed red. Her action of the 
night before had hardly been her own—so overmastering had 
been the impulse which had hurried her away. And now, like a 
woman, she was troubled by a doubt—what would he think of 
her ? Had she, in thrusting herself between him and danger, 
forfeited for ever his esteem? How could she expect that he 
would understand ? 

He did understand, however—at least partly. He saw that 
she was troubled, and he took the best course possible to set 
her at her ease. He meant to regard what she had done as a 
matter which, between themselves, required no explanation. As for 
others, they knew nothing. Except that she had been slightly hurt 
by a stray piece of shot, no one, not even the Colonel or Lenora, 
knew the truth. The men who had been at the archway had only 
the vaguest idea of what had passed. The secret was their own. 

“No,” he said, smiling, “I shall not have to go again. Nor, 
what is of much greater consequence, will you, Mary.” 

She answered with a smile. They understood each other. He 
was bending over her; she was looking up at him. Mrs. Jessop 
was not near them, and it was almost as if they were alone. From 

the distance came a noise of voices cheering, as if they never 
meant to stop; but in the room itself there was no sound but their 
own murmured talk. 





-— ————— 
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“As soon as you are well again,” he said, “I shall be very 
angry with you, Mary. I had a chance of getting the Victoria 
Cross, but now they will let you have it, I suppose.” 

She laughed softly ; for his words were music to her. But it 
was not his words alone that thrilled her blood. She had won a 
richer prize than the Victoria Cross; and now she knew it. 


For in his eyes, as she looked up at them, she saw the flame 
of love. 
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Miss Mitford. 


‘‘Tae memory of Leigh Hunt,” wrote Edmund Ollier, “is a 
perfume in the heart of literature ;” a pot pourri, one might say, 
expanding the simile, in which subtle essences and Eastern spices 
are blent with English rose-leaves. 

The memory of Mary Russell Mitford has its perfume too—the 
scent of new-mown hay in dewy meadows, the breath of wild 
briar and hawthorn from country hedgerows. She was the first 
Englishwoman from whose graceful and sympathetic pen came 
studies of rural scenery equally faithful and charming, whose 
humour and pathos, unforced. and unexaggerated, are true alike 
to “Nature and human nature.” Others have perhaps passed 
her on the same path—Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. 
Walford in ‘ Dinglefield ’"—but it would be ungrateful to forget 
that Miss Mitford led the way. 

It was an unusual combination of powers which made this 
shrewd delineator of rural manners also one of the few women 
dramatists whose works have succeeded not only in the library, 
but on the boards. Her plays are no longer acted, her stories 
no longer read, but she still lives in her letters: rather prejudiced, 
excessive in praise of those she loved, but lively, observant, 
obviously sincere, and deriving a pathetic interest from the life 
of self-sacrifice and hard work, the sunny side of which they 
usually chronicle. 

Towards the end of last century there lived at Alresford, 
Hampshire, “ in the oppressive solitude of a large house, and with 
no companion but her father’s library,” Mary Russell, the last 
representative of a branch of the great Bedford family. She was 
no longer young, and more than ordinarily plain, but she had a 
good figure, a kind heart, and the substantial charms of houses, 
land, and twenty-eight thousand pounds. The latter attractions, 
it is to be feared, weighed most heavily with the handsome young 
doctor, gay and clever, idle, selfish, and extravagant, who, having 
run through his share of the rent-roll of the Mitfords of Bertram 
Castle, Northumberland, married the gentle heiress, his senior 

by ten years, in 1785. 
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MISS MITFORD. 


Their only child, Mary Russell Mitford, born two years later, 
was precociously intelligent. At three years old she was perched 
on the breakfast-table to read the Whig newspaper to her father’s 
guests, and her own favourite study was ‘Percy’s Reliques.’ 
She early and fully appreciated the handsome comfort of her 
mother’s old-fashioned home, so minutely and lovingly depicted 
in her ‘ Recollections of a Literary Life ;’ but unfortunately she 
was not long allowed to enjoy it. Dr. Mitford, scathingly 
described by Chorley in the Introduction to the second series of 
Miss Mitford’s letters as “‘a robust, showy, wasteful profligate, 

. a schemer in bubble companies, a gambler in London 
whist clubs,” quickly dissipated his wife’s ample fortune. The 
home was broken up, the library sold, and when Mary was eight 
years old the free country life she loved was exchanged for a 
dreary refuge within the rules of the King’s Bench. 

There was nothing more to lose; but it was an age of specu- 
lation, and therefore something might yet be won. Accordingly 
Dr. Mitford took his little girl to a lottery office, made her choose 
a number, and, by a strange freak of fortune, became the happy 
possessor of twenty thousand pounds. The greatest benefit 
Mary herself obtained from this strange turn of Fortune’s wheel 
was her education at a school opened in Hans Place, Chelsea, 
by M. and Mme. St. Quintin, with the assistance of Miss Rowden, 
who had formerly been governess in the family of Lord Bess- 
borough, and who excited her pupil’s emulation by writing and 
publishing some poems long since forgotten.* The school was, 
indeed, somewhat of a blue-stocking nursery. Poor L. E. L. was 
educated there in later years; and Lady Caroline Lamb, and 
other women who obtained a passing literary reputation, spent 
some time within its walls. 

Here Mary worked hard, voluntarily adding Latin to the 
course of study prescribed for her, joining with equal earnestness 
in the plays and ballets performed by her schoolfellows, and 
taking great interest in the aristocratic émigrés entertained by 
the St. Quintins on Saturday evenings. 

“ Wonderful and admirable it was,” she says, “to see how the dukes and 
duchesses, marshals and marquises, chevaliers and bishops bore up under 
their unparalleled reverses! How they laughed and talked and flirted and 
squabbled, constant to their high heels, their rouge and their furbelows, 


to their old liaisons, their polished sarcasms, and their cherished 
rivalries.”} 


* Miss Mitford’s affection far outran her judgment when she called these 


effusions “a most happy mixture of the polish of Rogers and the anima- 
tion of Campbell.” 


T ‘Recollections of a Literary Life.’ 
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From infancy Mary had been the companion as well as the 
plaything of her parents, and the letters they exchanged during 
her five years at Hans Place are remarkable not only for their 
absolute frankness and affection, but for the perfect equality— 
much more rare at that time than the present—on which the 
correspondents stand. Indeed, the school-girl of eleven years 
old is sometimes startlingly plain spoken, as when she tells Dr. 
Mitford that she hopes she may be mistaken in her bad opinion 
of her aunt, but she certainly has “the most hypocritical drawl 
I ever heard.” 

While his daughter was still at Chelsea, Dr. Mitford bought an 
estate at Grasely, near Reading, on which stood a picturesque 
old farm, in former times a manor-house. For this, with its oak 
staircases, wainscoted walls, oriel windows, and secret chambers, 
Dr. Mitford substituted a commonplace modern “desirable 
residence,” intending, when “Bertram House” had risen from 
the ashes of “Grasely Court,” to take up the dle of country 
gentleman. This did all very well in the coursing season, but 
when there was no such excitement at hand, long and expensive 
visits to London were necessary to his existence, and made 
serious inroads on what remainedsfrom the proceeds of the 
lottery ticket. At fifteen Mary left school with golden opinions 
from her masters and mistresses, plenty of prizes, and much 
commendation for ‘an English composition on ‘ Balloons,’ and 
one on ‘Amiable Manners.’” She entered with great zest into 
the occupations of a young lady of the period, dancing at the 
race balls, paying visits with her mother in the green chariot, 
or lying on a sofa with her dog by her side, reading a most 
extraordinary medley of books, good, bad, and indifferent. She was 
an ardent politician, and hung a bust of Fox, as a sort of patron 
saint, at the head of her bed; but a visit to London dispelled one 
of her cherished illusions : 

“TJ had the happiness (?),” she writes to her mother, “of seeing Mr. Fox 
mount his horse on Saturday. I shall never again contend for his beauty. 
He was obliged to lean on two people, and looked so sallow in face and so 
unwieldy in person that I am obliged to yield one long disputed point... . 
To make amends, my new favourite [Whitbread] is what even you would 


call exquisitely handsome; a most elegant figure, and a voice which I could 
listen to with transport even if he spoke in an unknown language.” * 


In 1806 Dr. Mitford took his daughter to Northumberland, on 
a round of visits to their relations, during which her letters to 
her mother are very minute and amusing. They were met on 


** Life of Mary Russell Mitford,’ edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 
Bentley, 1870, vol. i., page 34. 
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their journey by Dr. Mitford’s cousin, Lady Charles Aynsley, who 
drove them to Little Harle Tower. 


“You would have been greatly amused,” writes Miss Mitford, “at my 
having my hair cut by Lord Charles’s frisewr, who is by occupation a 
joiner, and actually attended with an apron covered with glue, and a rule 
in his hand instead of scissors.” 

The Duchess of Northumberland—‘a most lovely woman, 
dressed with particular elegance in a red shawl, gown, and a 
helmet of diamonds ”—was very kind to the little country cousin, 
made much of her at Alnwick, and took her to the sessions ball. 
She enjoyed this immensely, but on the return journey the 
coachman lost his way, and Lord Charles and the footman were 
obliged “to walk before the carriage with candles to find out a 
cross-country road.” Morning calls in the “North Countrie” 
appear to have been made inconveniently early, for one day 
“three people called before we were up, and four more before we 
had done breakfast ! ” 

While Miss Mitford was staying at Lord Grey’s she was 
disagreeably surprised to hear that, without a word to her, 
Dr. Mitford had suddenly returned to Reading to assist in 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s electioneering, leaving her to take care of 
herself, and find her way back to Berkshire as best she might— 
no pleasant prospect for an inexperienced girl in posting days. 
“In the name of goodness, my dearest mamma,” she implores, 
“send him back directly!” But “the most beloved of men,” 
intent on his own amusement, would not go, until tempted by the 
opportunity of busying himself in the Morpeth and Newcastle 
elections also. To reward his political zeal he was made a 
magistrate, but the new dignity did not keep him at home, and 
his frequent journeys to town were sometimes shared by his 
daughter, who stayed with Miss Rowden, and under her auspices 
saw much “blue” society, as a member of which she qualified, in 
1810, by publishing a volume of ‘ Miscellaneous Poems.’ The 
printer’s bill for this work astonished and alarmed her, especially 
as the taxes had not been paid, and in consequence Dr. Mitford’s 
pictures were threatened with seizure in the King’s name. 

This little difficulty, however, seems to have been temporarily 
adjusted, and Miss Mitford, undaunted by the printer’s bill, set to 
work on a narrative poem. Her father, remaining in town, is 
adjured to employ all his fascinations on his daughter’s behalf. 


“Tt is very kind of Mr. Perry,” of the Morning Chronicle, “ to invite you 
to meet Mr. Brougham, and I am sure it! will be greatly in my favour. 
You advertise my poems vivd voce, you know, my dearest, and your manners 
and conversation are the greatest recommendations.” 
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Miss Mitford’s editors, kind-hearted William Harness, who 
knew her all her life, and her later friend, the more fastidious 
critic, Henry Chorley, regard this “ filial blindness” with the 
puzzled and somewhat jealous indignation men are apt to show 
when their women friends devote themselves to an obviously 
clay-footed idol—father, brother, or husband. But the genuine- 
ness of Miss Mitford’s faith in her father’s advocacy is beyond all 
question. He is directed to cultivate the acquaintance of Richard 
Cumberland, with a view to possible good notices, and to take 
the proofs of ‘Christina’ to Coleridge for corrections. The 
most important alteration made was cutting out a tribute to a 
brother poet, on which even tranquil Mrs. Mitford waxes 
indignant : 

“ Were the poem mine,” she says, “I would have braved any censure as 
to what he terms ‘ bad lines,’ being convinced he would have found them 
beautiful had they not contuined a compliment to Walter Scott. Iam 
extremely angry. It is a most extraordinary liberty Mr. Coleridge has 
taken, and will, I hope, be the last he will attempt.” * 

The young poetess herself, though so famous in after life for 
sunny sweetness of temper, was at this time anything but a 
“patient Grisel.” When her “itty boy,” as she was fond of 
calling her father—and a most spoilt and troublesome child she 
often found him—sent her a pair of ill-fitting gloves, he had a 
sharp rebuke: 


“Pray do people wear their hands prayer fashion in a leather muff, 
with thumbs and five fingers? It must be so, for you never could mean 
those machines that you sent me for gloves! You fitted them upon the 
shopman, did you? I really should have thought you had tried them 
upon an elephant.” 


And of the wretched printer (a nephew of Dr. Valpy, and Miss 
Mitford’s playfellow in childhood), whose delays as well as his 
charges excited her wrath, she says: 


“ The very mention of my book makes my fingers tingle with a desire to 
box John Valpy’s ears . . . John Valpy is quite entirely a fool! To think 
of offering us three copies of my book! I really do think that I should 
have thrown them at his head, and taken my chance of his bringing an 
action against me.” 


Chorley, in his preface to the second series of Miss Mitford's 
‘Letters,’ t speaks of Mrs. Mitford as “somewhat characterless,” 
apparently because she neither prevented her husband's selfish 

* Dr. Mitford’s own chosen associates were of a different order—men such 
as Cobbett, one of whose notes to him ends, with characteristic grace and 
amiability, “God bless you, and d—— the ministers!” 

t Bentley, 1872, 2 vols. 
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extravagances nor suffered them to destroy her affection for him. 
But a man of his stamp is the very last to be subject to domestic 
control, and a passage from one of his wife’s letters, written when 
she was dismissing her servants and preparing to leave Bertram 
House in order to reduce their expenditure, whilst he was 
amusing himself in London, shows no want of dignity or feeling: 


“ As to our present difficulties, it avails not how they originated. The 
only question is, how they can be most speedily and effectually put an end 
to. Iask for no details which you do not voluntarily choose to give. A 
forced confidence ny whole soul would revolt at, and the pain it would 
give you to offer it would be far short of what I should suffer in 
receiving it.” 

In 1810 Miss Mitford was introduced to her father’s friend, Sir 
William Elford, Recorder of Plymouth, Iellow of the Royal and 
Linnean Societies, an exhibitor in the Royal Academy, and a 
writer of verses which have not survived him. A strong liking 
sprang up between the amateur of sixty-four and the little 
poetess of twenty-three; she sent him her book, he painted a 
picture for her; and a correspondence followed in which Miss 
Mitford poured out all her feelings, opinions, and experiences with 
a confiding and enthusiastic frankness usually reserved by a girl for 
girl friends.. She begins by being rather formal and lofty, but 
soon throws aside the heavy Johnsonian mantle and reveals her 
lively natural self. She tells him that she took Miss Rowden, 
the authoress of the ‘ Pleasures of Friendship,’ to hear Coleridge 
lecture on— 


“ Poets and critics, and whipping little boys, and Milton and Shakespere, and 
love and philosophy, and every subject that ever entered the head of man. . . 
The orator had been more than usually brilliant, and I had just got Miss 
R. to confess that he really was tolerable (a wonderful confession, con- 
sidering she was a lady, and determined to dislike him), when to my utter 
dismay he began a period as follows: ‘There are certain poems—or 
things called poems—which have obtained considerable fame—or that 
which is called fume in the world. I mean the Pleasures of Tea-drinking, 
and the Pleasures of Wine-drinking, and the Pleasures of Love, and the 
Pleasures of Nonsense, and the Pleasures of Hope.’ There, thank God, the 
list ended, for his censure was only aimed at Campbell, whom he proceeded 
to abuse. But think what I felt when he was going on with his ‘ Pleasures,’ 
and I expected the ‘ Pleasures of Friendship’ to come out every moment. 
Mr. Rogers was just by, so that Miss Rowden had the comfort of company 
in her sensations, whatever they might be, but they had the wit to keep 
them to themselves.” 


When there is a prospect of meeting Sir William in town, she 
writes : 


* You will find me just the same plain, awkward, blushing thing whom 
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you profess to remember. Only I think the almost hermit life that I have 
led for the last year has improved; all these enchanting characteristics. . . 
I must not forget to prepare you for the deplorable increase of my beauti- 
ful person. My dear friend, it is really terrible. Papa talks of taking 
down the doors, and widening the chairs, and new-hanging the five-barred 
gates, and plagues me so that any one but myself would grow thin with 
fretting; but I can’t fret. I only laugh, and that makes it worse.” 


The “hermit life” was broken in upon in 1814, when Miss 
Mitford went to London with her father, and at the dinner of the 
“ British and Foreign School Society” at Freemasons’ Hall heard 


“a poetical tribute” of her own sung amidst enthusiastic 
applause. 


“TI did not believe my ears,” she tells her mother, “when Lord 
Lansdowne, with his usual graceful eloquence, gave my health, I did not 
believe them when my old friend the Duke of Kent, observing that Lord 
Lansdowne’s voice was not always strong enough to penetrate the depths of 
that immense assembly, reiterated it with stentorian lungs. Still less did 
I believe my ears when it was drunk with ‘ three times three,’ a flourish of 
drums and trumpets from the Duke of Kent’s band,and the continued 
plaudits of five hundred people. I did not believe my own ears. I really 
thought it must be Mr. Whitbread. And though I wondered how he could 
be ‘fair and amiable,’ I still thought it him, till he rose to make the 
beautiful speech of which you have only a faint outline in the Chronicle. 
The praises he bestowed on me still ring in my ears, and if you find me 
vainer than any peacock I beg you to attribute it to the overset which my 
brains experienced on Friday. Everybody tells me such a compliment to 
a young untitled woman is absolutely unprecedented.” 


There were plenty of lions for the little Berkshire damsel, 
suddenly elevated into a lioness, to gaze at, and some of her 
criticisms have the merit, if it be one, of singularity : 


“Well, I went to see Kean, and was thoroughly disgusted. This 
monarch of the stage is a little insignificant man, slightly deformed, 
strangely ungraceful, seldom pleasing the eye, still seldom satisfying the 
ear—with a voice between grunting and croaking, a perpetual hoarseness 
which suffocates his words, and a vulgarity of manner which his admirers 
are pleased to call nature—the nature of Teniers it may be, not that of 
Rafaelle. I am sure that where there is anything like strong writing that 
he can contrive to rant, or anything resembling passion for him to tear to 
rags, his acting will always be unequal, disappointing, and destructive of 
allillusion. It is extremely dangerous to avow this heresy.” 


At one of Mr. Perry’s parties the Duke of Sussex took Miss 
Mitford in to dinner: 


“Nothing could have exceeded the civility of that royal porpoise. 
Never surely did man eat, drink, or swear so much, or talk such bad 
English. He is a fine exemplification of the difference between speaking 
and talking; for his speeches, except that they are mouthy and wordy and 
commonplace, and entirely without ideas, are really not much amiss.” 
2c2 
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Few letters offer so many temptations as these to linger and to 
quote. Whether serious or playful, they always reflect the 
writer’s quick observation and warm heart. When she laughs it 
is so genially that even the laughed at must forgive her. She 
foretells a great future for Talfourd when he has yet done 
nothing but publish, at sixteen, “a volume of most stupid poems,” 
and make her “ mind ache” with the brilliance of his conversation, 
as her eyes would ache if looking at the sun. She describes 
Moore’s singing as “a modulated sigh.” She gives a very 
amusing account of the construction of Bearwood, by the founder 
of the Walter family. She tells how, at a Reading election, her 
portly father and the slim candidate, Tyshe Palmer (“ like a tall 
hop-pole, or a long fishing rod, or anything that is all length and no 
substance; three or four yards of brown thread would be as 
much like him as anything, if one could contrive to make it stand 
upright”), riding through the town side by side, are greeted with 
shouts of “Fish and Flesh for ever!” She deliciously charac- 
terises Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine as “a very libellous, 
wicked, story-telling, entertaining work, a sort of a chapel of ease 
to my old friend the Quarterly.” She quotes a letter from 
Mrs. Hofland, who informs her that: 


“The Wordsworths never dine. They hate such doings. When they 
are hungry they go to the cupboard and eat, and really it is much the 
best way. There is Mr. Wordsworth, who will live for a month on cold 
beef and the next on cold bacon—and my husband will insist on a hot 
dinner every day.” 


Then we have a portrait of Campbell : 


“Do you happen to know Mr. Campbell? I dare say not. I do. Oh, 
he is such a pretty little, delicate, finical gentleman! He would look well 
in a mobcap, hemming a pocket-handkerchief, or in a crape turban, flirting 
a fan. He is such a doubter—such a hummer and hawer, such a critical 
Lord Eldon, so heavy and so slow!” 


She is very saucy about her sisters of the pen, although she 
admits that Miss Austen is pretty and Miss Edgeworth present- 
able. 


“ George Whittaker has given me ‘ Ceeur de Lion,’ by Miss Porden ” (after- 
wards the devoted wife of Sir John Franklin) “to review. . . . She’s a very 
pleasant young woman, and her conversation is easy and natural. She is 
ugly, of course. All literary ladies are so. I never met one in my life 
(except Miss Jane Porter, and she is rather passée) that might not have 
served for a scarecrow to keep the birds from the cherries.” 


There is no intimation that Miss Mitford ever looked forward 
to marriage. It would seem that she was never invited to do 
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so by any one at a sufficiently romantic distance from her own 
surroundings. 


“ Love,” she tells Sir William, “ never flourishes so luxuriantly as when 
distance and difference of fortune or station give full scope to the imagin- 
ation. <A castle or a cottage; a prince or a peasant; a Swede or an 
Italian, may all give full play to the poetry of the heart. But to fall in 
love with a stupid man who lives in the next town, in a brick house, with 
a walled garden—whose father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, 
aunts and brothers you have been tired of all your life—to fall in love with 
such a man as that is really more than impossible!” 


This is quite in keeping with what she tells the same 
correspondent is her ambition—“ to be tall, pale, thin, have dark 
eyes and write gracefully in prose.” 

Mrs. Hofland evidently thought that this very confidential and 
voluminous correspondence “meant something,” as the gossips 
say; and that as Sir William had congenial tastes and a hand- 
some fortune, and the trifling difference of forty years in age was 
on the right side, he ought to be encouraged. But Miss Mitford 
replied : 

“I shall not marry Sir W. Elford, for which there is a remarkably 
good reason, the said Sir W. having no sort of desire to marry me; neither 
shall I marry anybody. I know myself well enough to be sure that if any 
man were silly enough to wish such a thing, and I silly enough to say yes, 
a timely fit of wisdom would come upon me and I should run away from 
the church door.” 

Besides, she adds, Sir William has “an outrageous fondness” 
for her letters—“‘and marrying a favourite correspondent would 
be like killing the goose that laid the golden eggs.” 

There were circumstances, however, under which, she owns, she 
could have contemplated—even matrimony. The threatened 
parting from Bertram House became imminent, and in 1819 she 
writes to Mrs. Hofland : 


“Our Mr. Elliott has been here, and this long affair, this Chancery suit 
of eight years, was settled in eight minutes. He takes possession at 
Michaelmas, and I have not a notion where we shall go. But for the ill- 
luck of Mr. Elliott’s having a wife, I need not move at all, since but for 
that misfortune he says he would have had me himself. I wish you had 
seen him when he made this declaration. Imagine a little mean-looking 
Bond Street shopkeeper of sixty-five, with a Methodist face, all bile and 
wrinkles, and sadness, and a spruce wig in fine curls, shining like a horse- 
chestnut ! I would certainly have married him, though, but for the afore- 
said impediment. I would take anybody that would marry me to these 
walls and trees.” 


In March, 1820, the blow fell. Dr. Mitford having, by an 
extraordinary combination of extravagance and ill-luck, dragged 
his family from affluence through many degrees of increasing 
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poverty to a condition in which “there was nothing between 
the father and mother and hopeless destitution but the genius 
and industry of the daughter,” Bertram House was exchanged for 
a cottage at Three-Mile-Cross, which, Miss Mitford tells Sir 
William Elton, consisted of “a series of closets,” with a garden 
about the size of “a good drawing-room,” with “a public-house 
on one side,* a village shop on the other, and a cobbler’s stall 
opposite.” 


It is, she continues, “an excellent lesson of condensation—one which we 
all wanted. Great as our merits might be in some points, we none of us 
excelled in compression. Mamma’s tidiness was almost as diffuse as my 
letters. Papa could never tell a short story, nor could papa’s daughter 
ever write a short letter. I expect we shall be much benefited by this 
squeeze, though at present it sits upon us as uneasily as tight stays, and 
is just as awkward-looking, Indeed, my great objection to a small room 
always was its extreme unbecomingness to one of my enormity. I really 
seem to fill it—the parlour looks all me.” 


In this spirit of bright acquiescence in loss and disappoint- 
ment, resolutely looking only at the humorous side of privation 
—nursing, amusing, waiting on her invalid mother and her 
exacting father, and often writing all night to make up for the 
time bestowed on them during the day—her own health broken 
by incessant toil—Miss Mitford for thirty years made the rude 
cottage a true home, visited by legions of friends, including 
almost every contemporary of literary sympathies and pursuits. 
Here she found “mere life” a luxury, while she could watch 
“the cherries ripen and the roses blow,” tame the robins until 
they answered her call, tear her gowns searching in the 
hedgerows for wild flowers, or crouch for a whole bright summer 
day on some hay carefully left for her under the shade of a 
willow, with a book on her knee and her hand on the head of a 
favourite dog. 

Rarely, however, did she indulge in such exquisite idleness : 

“T am writing for the magazines,” she tells Sir William Elford, “ poetry, 
criticism, and dramatic sketches. I work as hard as a lawyer’s clerk ; and 
besides the natural loathing of pen and ink which that sort of drudgery 
cannot fail to inspire, I have really scarcely a moment to spare.” 

To Haydon, who had been introduced to her by his generous 


* This roadside inn had sometimes interesting visitors. “The Duke of 
Wellington’s sons are at home for the Eton holidays, and they come every 
day to a little alehouse next door, to take lessons in French of a Jew, who 
is lodging there. ‘The poor little lads, ma’am,’ said my neighbour the 
landlord, ‘are kept very strict ; they never look up but their tutor corrects 
them; and there they sit in my parlour from eleven o’clock till half-past 
four, and never have a glass of anything!’” 
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friend, Sir William, and for whose genius, and stormy, loving, 
high-strung nature, she had the keenest admiration and sympathy, 
she says: 

“TI have been very busy—audaciously busy—writing a tragedy. We 
are poor, you know. When I was in town I saw an indifferent tragedy, 
of which the indifferent success procured for the author three or four 
hundred pounds. This raised my emulation. .. My anxiety on this 
subject is not vanity. It is not fame or praise I want, but the power of 
assisting my dearest and kindest father.” 

In spite of this disclaimer she built some personal hopes on the 
success of her play: 


“T do so love a ride in a pony chaise,” she says. “If my Foscari were 
to succeed I should be tempted to keep one myself. You know, of every- 
thing that I want or wish I say ‘if Foscari succeeds.’ I said so the other 
day about a new straw bonnet, and then about a white geranium, and 
then about a pink sash, and then about a straw workbasket—all in the 
course of one street.” 


Foscari was rejected. But the undaunted authoress soon 
had another tragedy ready for scrutiny, and in 1823 Julian 
was produced at Covent Garden, with Macready as the hero. 
She was at first more than satisfied with the result, but Macready 
calls it but a “moderate success,’ and adds, “the performance 
made little impression and was soon forgotten.”* 

Her next venture was launched on less stormy waters. It was 
the delightful series of sketches called ‘Our Village,’ which at 
once took the reading world by storm—if one may use such an 
expression of so genial and kindly a book. 

* You would be diverted,” she tells Sir William Elford, “at some 
instances of its popularity. Columbines and children have been named 
after Mayflower. Stage coachmen and post-boys point out the localities ; 
schoolboys deny the possibility of any woman’s having written the cricket 
match without schoolboy help. And such men as Lord Stowell send to 
me for a key.” 

In 1826 Foscart was at last produced with really brilliant 
success. “ William Harness and Mr. Talfourd are both quite 
satisfied with the whole affair, and my other friends are half 
crazy,” she writes. But her greatest dramatic triumph was 
Rienzi. The play abounded in passages of great poetic beauty, 
and Young as Rienzi, with Miss Phillips as Claudia, realised 
Miss Mitford’s conceptions. ‘A magnificent performance through- 
out,” she called it; and the publishers sold eight thousand 
copies of the play in two months. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall, in one of the lively sketches which give value 


* *Macready’s Reminiscences,’ edit. 1876, Macmillan, page 211. 
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to her husband’s ‘ Book of Memories,’ thus describes Miss Mitford 
at this time. She was staying with Mrs. Hofland in order to 
** superintend ” the production of her tragedy. 


“* Mary,’ said her hostess to Mrs. Hall, ‘is a little grand and stilted just 
now. There is no doubt the tragedy will be a great success. Macready 
told me it was a wonderful tragedy—an extraordinary tragedy “ for a woman 
to have written.” The men always make that reservation, my dear. They 
cramp us, my dear, and then reproach us with our lameness; but Mary did 
not hear it, and I did not tell her. She is supremely happy just now, and 
so is her father the doctor. Yes, it is no wonder she should be a little 
stilted—such grand people coming to call and invite them to dinner, and 
all the folk at the theatre down-upon-knee to her. It is such a contrast 
to Three-Mile-Cross.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘she deserves all the homage that 
can be rendered her—her talents are so varied. Those stories of “ Our 
Village” are inimitable as pictures of English rural life; and she has also 
achieved the highest walk in tragedy.’ ‘ For a woman,’ put in Mrs. Hofland. 
She had not forgiven our great tragedian for his ungallant reserve. I 
certainly was disappointed when a stout little lady, tightened up in a 
shawl, rolled into the parlour in Newman Street; her short petticoats 
showing wonderfully strong leather boots, and a little black coalscuttle 
bonnet adding to the effect of her natural rotundity. But her manner 
was that of a cordial country gentlewoman. The pressure of her hands 
was warm ; her eyes, both soft and bright, looked kindly and frankly into 
mine, and her pretty rosy mouth dimpled with sweet and friendly smiles. . . 
She was always pleasant to look at, and had her face not been so ‘out- 
spread’ she would have been handsome; even with that disadvantage, if her 
figure had been tall enough to carry her head with dignity, she would have 
been so: but she was most vexatiously ‘dumpy.’ Miss Landon hit off her 
appearance when she whispered, the first time she saw her, ‘Sancho 
Panza in petticoats.’ ”* 


Meantime artists were busy—somewhat unsatisfactorily— 
painting the now famous authoress. Her friend Haydon produced 
“a Brobdignagian fat woman seated in a bower of Brobdignagian 
honeysuckles,” which pleased nobody except possibly himself— 
since mere bigness seems at times to have gratified him. And 
then she sat to Mr. Lucas for a portrait, which, strange to say, 
afforded the original unmixed satisfaction. “It will be a great 
contrast,” she proudly says, “to the cook-maid thing of poor, 
dear Mr. Haydon. .. . I never saw a more ladylike picture. A 
very fine piece of colour, and they say a very strong likeness.” 
Mrs. Acton Tindal tells a rather different story. No woman, she 
says— 

“Was ever less self-conscious than Miss Mitford, or less addicted to 
small vanities and selfish ambitions. She was curiously, almost unfor- 


tunately, ignorant about all matters of dress, and in general perfectly 
indifferent on the subject. Yet now and then an occasion would arise 


* «Book of Memories,’ Virtue, 1871, p. 139. 
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which she believed required some headdress more elaborate than the 
simple motherly cap, trimmed with grey or white, in which her friends 
knew her best. When this sense of social duty oppressed her she found 
it very difficult to arrive at any successful arrangement. Something 
would go wrong with the unnatural finery.” * 


Accordingly she distrusted her unaided judgment, and when 
about to sit to Mr. Lucas, consulted her friend, Lady Madalina 
Porter (wife of the thin candidate before referred to). 


“They laid their heads together on the subject of costume, and instead 
of wearing her simple cap, and soft lace cape folded over a dark dress, 
Miss Mitford was induced to accept the loan of a large black velvet hat 
with a plume of white ostrich feathers, and a gorgeous cloak of gentianella 
blue, lined with white satin and trimmed with fur. Thus invested, our 
dear old friend sat to the secretly demurring artist for what proved to be, 
so far as the head and face were concerned, an excellent likeness, though 
the plumes and mantle of the Duke’s daughter spoilt the picture, so 
strangely were they out of keeping on the head and shoulders of the care- 
worn literary gentlewoman. The artist fretted over the bad taste of these 
sumptuous and unnatural accessories, at last cancelled the picture in a fit 
of desperation, and went down to Three-Mile-Cross to pacify Miss Mitford 
by painting a portrait of her father for her.” 


Mrs. Acton Tindal’s own hand has left an admirable pen-and- 
ink portrait of her friend : 


“Time touched her very tenderly. The features she called hard and 
coarse always remained womanly, and early became venerable. Her 
patiently borne iabours and troubles set their seal on her benignant 
countenance. There was a very pathetic expression about her mouth, and 
in her large, slowly moving, sad grey eyes, though they lighted up now 
and then with a glancing gleam of the drollest humour. She always 
looked fully at the person she was addressing for a time, but they had an 
odd trick of drifting aside, as if she were gazing far beyond the walls that 
surrounded her. . . . On each side of her massive temples lay short grey 
curls of silvery brightness, and an infantine delicacy of texture.” 


Once, and once only, do we find Miss Mitford in momentary 
rebellion against her domestic tyrant. He might waste her 
money, crush her spirits, occupy her time, and by his ceaseless 
exactions injure her health, yet she still upheld him as the 
dearest, grandest, most beautiful of mankind. But he poured 


* Mrs. S. C. Hall describes Miss Mitford’s appearance at an evening 
party, “ most unbecomingly dressed in a striped satin something, neither 
high nor low, with very short sleeves, for her arms were white and finely 
formed. She wore a large yellow turban, which added considerably to the 
size of her head. She had evidently bought the hideous thing en route, 
and put it on in the carriage, for pinned at the back was a somewhat large 
card, on which were written, in somewhat large letters, these astounding 
words— Very Chaste. Only Five and Threepence.’”—‘ Book of Memories,’ 
page 410. 
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scorn on her friends, and her generous spirit was roused, Mr. 
Harness had asked her intervention on behalf of an actor named 
Cathcart, for whose talents they both felt great admiration: 


“He is a man of genius,” she replies, “and worthy in every respect. If 
he thinks and you think that I can be of service to him I will go to 
London, and do all I can to forward his wishes. But—to you—I confess 
that this measure would be attended with great personal difficulty. My 
father—very kind to me in many respects, very attentive if I’m ill, very 
solicitous that my garden should be nicely kept, that I should go out with 
him and be amused—is yet, so far as art, literature, and the drama are 
concerned, of a temper infinitely difficult to deal with. He hates and 
despises them and all their professors, and is constantly taunting me with 
‘my friends’ and ‘my people,’ as he calls them, reproaching me if I hold 
the slightest intercourse with author, editor, artist, or actor, and treating 
with frank contempt every one not of a certain status in the county. I 
am entirely convinced that he would consider Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Mrs. Siddons his inferiors. Always thisis very painful— 
strangely painful ; but sometimes, in the case of the sweet young boy Lucas” 
(the artist) “and in this of Mr. Cathcart, it becomes really hard to bear. Since 
I have known Mr. C.I can say with truth that he has never spoken to me 
or looked at me without ill-humour. . . . Now, he ought to remember that 
it is froma sense of duty that I have been thrown in the way of these 
persons, and he should allow for the natural sympathy of similar pursuits, 
and the natural wish to do the little one can to bring merit into notice. It 
is one of the few alleviations of a destiny that is wearing down my health 
and mind and spirits and strength—a life spent in efforts above my 
powers. He ought to feel this; but he does not. I beg your pardon for 
vexing you with this detail. . . . But I meant to say that it will be a scene 
and an effort to get to town for this purpose. Nevertheless, if you think I 
can do good I will most assuredly go.” * 


Obviously her strength was in every way overtaxed at this 
time, for she says in writing to Haydon (whose vigorous, 
eccentric, warm-hearted letters to her may be found in the second 


volume of the ‘Correspondence and Table-Talk,’ edited by his 
son Frederic) : 


“Tam ashamed to say that a play bespoken last year at Drury Lane, 
and wanted by them beyond measure, is not yet nearly finished. I try 
to write it, and cry over my lamentable inability, but I do not get on. 
Women were not meant to earn the bread of a family—I am sure of that 
—there is a want of strength. I shall, however, have a volume of 
“ Couztry Stories’ out in the spring.” 


On New Year’s Day, 1830, Mrs. Mitford died very calmly, after 
two apoplectic strokes. Her daughter missed her sorely—not 
only her tender affection, but her strong sympathy with all her 

* It is some consolation to remember how Dr. Mitford must have been 
tormented by the annually increasing tribes of visitors, from the despised 


and detested “City of Prague,” whom his daughter's popularity brought to 
the cottage. 
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daughter’s struggles and successes. Friends, old and new, 
gathered round Miss Mitford, with all the comfort affection could 
afford, and by degrees she found relief in their society. In 
May she visited Serjeant Talfourd, to share, as she says, his 
“agony of glory” during the production of Jon. Six months 
later her own play of Inez di Castro was in preparation, with 
Charles Kemble as Pedro, and Fanny Kemble as Inez. 


“Mr. Talfourd, who brought me this news, says that Fanny Kemble’s 
Callista (odious as the part is) displays far higher talent than anything 
she has yet done, and that at a distance he could have imagined her a 
smaller and younger Mrs. Siddons. . . . I have never seen her act, but I 
am well acquainted with her off the stage, and know her to be a girl of 
great ability. The difference of age makes it singular that she in Paris 
and I in London were educated by the same lady.” 


Three years later Charles the First, which the Lord Chamber- 
lain had refused to license because of its “ dangerous subject,” was 
produced at the Victoria Theatre, which was out of his juris- 
diction, with Mr. Cathcart as Cromwell. And in 1835 her opera, 
Sadak and Kalascade, was performed at the Lyceum. In the 
same year Belford Regis appeared, and she’ was always busy 
for magazines and annuals. Still she found time for “the best 
society.” The names of her visitors would furnish a sort of 
Literary and Artistic Directory of the period; and she not only 
received them, but remembered them, made their hopes or sorrows 
hers, advised, comforted, scolded them. And how pleasant it can 
sometimes be, to feel that one is liked sufficiently to be scolded! 

Still she found time not only to cultivate her flowers, but to 
know them, nurse them, love them individually, as she did her 
four-footed pets. And these warm sympathies and wholesome 
tasks kept her young in spite of heavy cares, 

In the following year she records a dinner at Talfourd’s, at 
which she met Wordsworth: “ A venerable old man, delightfully 
mild and placid, and most kind to me;” Landor, “ a very striking- 
looking person, and exceedingly clever;” Procter and Chorley ; 
and she carelessly mentions “Mr. Browning—a young poet,” 
little thinking how his future life was to influence and be inter- 
woven with that of her most beloved friend, of whom, during the 
same visit, we have the first glimpse in a letter to Dr. Mitford: 


“TI told you that Mr. Kenyon was to take me to the Giraffes and the 
Diorama, with both of which I was delighted. A sweet young woman 
whom we called for in Gloucester Place went with us—a Miss Barrett, 
who reads Greek as I do French, and has published some translations 
from Auschylus, and some most striking poems. She is a delightful 
young creature, shy and timid and modest. Nothing but her desire to 
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see me got her out at all, but now she is coming to us to-morrow night 
also.” 


They met again at a “magnificent” dinner given by Mr. 
Kenyon, and Miss Mitford tells her father that her new friend is 
“so sweet and gentle, and so pretty, that one looks at her as if 
she were some bright flower. And she says it is like a dream 
that she should be talking to me, whose works she knows by 
heart.” 

Another pleasant meeting was with the Duke of Devonshire, 
“the kindest-natured of the great,” who brought her a bouquet of 
a thousand lilies of the valley, mixed with moss roses, and invited 
her to Chiswick. The only crumpled leaf amongst those roses 
was a fancy that Talfourd was jealous of her, and a slight astonish- 
ment, natural, of course, in the author of Rienzi, that he should 
think so very, very much of Jon. 

In 1837 Lord Melbourne granted Miss Mitford a pension of 
£100 a year, relieving her from the haunting terror of absolute 
want in old age, occasioned by the rapidity with which her little 
capital was melting away under the incessant demands of her 
father, whilst his personal exactions broke her health and hindered 
her literary work. 

In December, 1842, Dr. Mitford died. He had been for years 
in a condition of bodily weakness and mental irritability which 
taxed his daughter’s strength and patience to the utmost. 


“From the time of her mother’s death,” says Mr. Chorley, “ the weight 
which Dr. Mitford bad divided between two forbearing women had to be 
borne by one. No one can wonder that the ceaseless and unreasonable 
claims on her time, and the merciless forestalling of every guinea that 
could be wrung from her, by one whose selfishness grew as time went on, 
bore with increasing weight on her health, and on creative power which 
required some aliment better than a sense of duty prompted by self- 
delusion.” 


Still, he was her one object in life—the only living being to 
whom she was necessary, however dear she might be to many; 
the only one for whom she had to work and to hope. And her 
sense of isolation was overwhelmingly bitter when she had 
“buried her dead out of her sight.” 

Her greatest consolation was the affection of Elizabeth Barrett, 
with whom she had maintained a constant and most interesting 
correspondence since that first meeting when they went to see 
“the Giraffes.” Miss Mitford was proud of her friend’s genius 
when the world had only begun to discern it. 


“My love and my ambition for yuu,” she writes, “ often seems to be 
more like that of a mother for a son, or a father for a daughter (the two 
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fondest of natural emotions), than the common bond of even a close 
friendship between two women of different ages and similar pursuits. .. . 
My pride and my hopes seem altogether merged in you.” 


Yet even this sustaining friendship had its painful side. Miss 
Barrett’s always delicate health was subject to fluctuations which 
caused her friends the keenest anxiety. Once Miss Mitford 
writes of her not having been dressed for six months—only lifted 
from her bed to the sofa—and her voice not raised above a 
whisper ; but predicts : 

“If she be spared you will see her passing all women and most men, as a 
narrative or dramatic poet. After all, she is herself, in her modesty, her 
sweetness, and her affectionate warmth of heart, by very far more wonder- 
ful than her poems, extraordinary as they are....An odd effect of 
absence from general society, that the talent for conversation should have 
ripened and the shyness disappeared—but so it is. When I first saw her, 
her talk, delightful as it was, had something too much of the lamp—she 
spoke too well—and her letters were rather too much like the very best 
books. Now all that is gone; the fine thoughts come gushing and 
sparkling like water from a spring, but flow as naturally as water down 
a hillside, clear, bright, and sparkling in the sunshine. All this, besides 
its great delightfulness, looks like life, does tt not ?” 


That was the burden of all Miss Mitford’s references to 
Elizabeth Barrett at this time, when the fine brain and the great 
heart seemed so lightly linked to earth by that fragile body. 
The death of a favourite brother who had given up all other 
pursuits to share Miss Barrett’s enforced residence at Torquay, 
and who was lost in a sailing-boat which sank almost within 
sight of her windows, seemed to deprive her of both the power 
and the desire to live, and for years her intercourse with friends 
was chiefly by correspondence. Miss Mitford prized her letters 
exceedingly. “Put Mme. de Sevigné and Cowper together, and 
you may fancy them,” she says ; and Chorley, in an editorial note, 
adds, “Never was eulogy, high strained though it may seem, 
more justified by facts than this. I speak to it from experience, 
and cannot but wish that the letters in question should, under 
due supervision, be published.” 

Chorley’s wish has been to a certain extent fulfilled, though 
notas regards that particular correspondence. Letters on literary 
subjects have been published which show how playful and earnest, 
how thoughtful and sympathetic Elizabeth Barrett could be, even 
when suffering most from pain and depression, and addressing a 
friend whom she had never met face to face.* This friend, R. H. 
Horne, then noticeable and interesting, both from his unquestion- 


* ‘Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning to Richard Hengist Horne. 
Edited by S. R. Townshend Mayer.’ 2 vols., Bentley, 1877. 
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able poetic and critical genius and his adventurous life, was intro- 
duced by Miss Barrett to Miss Mitford as a contributor to one of 
the numerous annuals edited by the latter, and became an’annual 
visitor at her cottage, where the poet, with his romantic aspect 
(his “ determined picturesqueness” Miss Martineau called it), sat 
amidst the roses and geraniums, playing his guitar and singing 
rich Spanish ballads to his kindly, “‘apple-cheeked ” little hostess 
and her circle of admiring friends. In one of these—the fair and 
delicate daughter of a wealthy neighbouring family well known 
to literature—Miss Mitford (at heart a great match-maker) 
thought she saw a fitting bride for the poet, rich in everything 
save worldly goods. But fate said no, and the end of the brief 
love stery was a fine elegy over an early grave. 

Another friend in whom Miss Mitford and Miss Barrett were 
equally interested was poor Haydon, who, in his happier days, 
used to dart into the garden at Three-Mile-Cross “ like embodied 
sunshine.” He was hyper-sensitive in friendship as in everything 
else, and between him and Miss Mitford a passing! cloud arose. 
But his confidence in Miss Barrett was always unshaken, and on 
hearing of his terrible end she wrote to Miss Mitford: 


“The shock of poor Mr. Haydon’s death overcame me for several days. 
. . . The week preceding the event he wrote several notes to me, and by 
his desire I have under my care boxes and pictures of his which he brought 
himself to the door. Never did I imagine it was other than one of the 
passing embarrassments so unhappily frequent with him. Once before he 
had asked me to give shelter to things belonging to him, which, when the 
storm had blown over, he had taken back again. I did not suppose that 
in this storm he was to sink—poor noble soul!” 


Early in 1846 Miss Mitford had startling news to impart: 


“My beloved friend Elizabeth Barrett is married! Love really is the 
wizard the poets have called him; a fact which I have always doubted 
until now. Never was such a miraculous proof of his power, as her 
travelling across France by diligence, by railway, by Rhone boat—and 
having arrived in Pisa, so much improved in health that Mrs. Jameson, 
who travelled with them, says she is ‘not merely improved but trans- 
formed.’ I do not know Mr. Browning, but this fact is enough to make 
me his friend.” 


Thenceforward a fresh interest arose for Miss- Mitford, in 
watching the wonderful union of minds and hearts which began 
in the invalid’s darkened room in Wimpole Street, and was 
completed in the sunshine of Casa Guidi. It pleased her greatly 
to record, as time went on, that Mrs. Browning was “at the Baths 
of Lucca, with her very fine healthy child . . . so well that she 
scrambles up the mountains and loses herself in the chestnut 
forests ;” or that at Venice she and her husband “might be 
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found every evening in St. Mark’s Place, drinking coffee and 
reading the French papers, after which they adjourned to the 
opera.” A magical change, indeed, from those dark suffering 
hours in London, when she wrote: “My future will not copy 
fair my past—On any leaf but Heaven’s.” 

Miss Mitford’s own life, as age and infirmity increased, became 
even quieter and more home-centred. In 1851 she removed to a 
cottage at Swallowfield, which she called small and ugly, but com- 
fortable and dry ; she soon beautified it with climbing roses, and 
made a pleasant seat under an acacia tree, “loaded with snowy 
tassels waving like the green leaves, and wafting their rich 
perfume with every motion,” and beside a syringa bush—“ the 
English orange-tree, so charming in full flower.” 

She maintained her lively interest in the rising stars of 
literature, telling Mrs. Browning that a new acquaintance 
visiting in the neighbourhood— 


“Ts intimate with all the Tennysons, and speaks of them more highly 
than I ever heard any one—perhaps because she knows them better. She 
says that they are the most unworldly people she ever knew, valuing 
everybody by their personal qualities, apart from all considerations of 
rank, or wealth, or fame. Indolence is the besetting sin of the race, but 
they can work if they will. For instance, she made Alfred dig up the 
whole garden at her father’s country living near Sevenoaks, and he did 
it capitally.” 


At Swallowfield Miss Mitford first received another writer, 
who had long been a friend through his works: 


“Mr. Kingsley took me quite by surprise in his extraordinary fascina- 
tion. I have never seen a man of letters the least like him, for in general 
the beau-idéal of a young poet remains a beau-idéal. They are mostly 
middle-aged, sometimes elderly, conceited, affected, foppish, vulgar. Mr. 
Kingsley is not only a high-bred gentleman, but has the most charming 
admixture of softness and gentleness, with spirit, manliness, and frankness, 
and a cordiality and courtesy that would win any heart. He did win his 
own sweet wife entirely by this charm of character. She was a girl of 
family, fortune, fashion, and beauty. He a young curate, without even 
literary distinction, for he had not then published. He loved her—she 
loved him, and they lived down and loved down a pretty strong family 
opposition, and were married. Since then Sir John Cope gave him the 
living of Eversley, and he has won a very high fame, and the love of all 
the neighbourhood. He is quite young, and though, I suppose, he does 
not generally intend to go fox-hunting, yet it sometimes happens that 
his horse carries him into the midst of the chase, where he is eager and 
delighted as a boy. I cannot tell you how much I like him.” 


In December, 1852, Miss Mitford was thrown violently from her 
little pony-carriage, and besides being severely bruised, sustained 
injuries to the spine from which she never completely recovered. 
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But she did not repine. She could still be carried to her favourite 
seat among her flowers, and she continued her literary work, 
although her pen often had to be dipped in the ink for her by 
others, and although the pressure of pecuniary necessity had 
been removed, at the time of Dr. Mitford’s death, by a sub- 
scription, headed by the Queen, for the purpose of paying the 
heavy debts he had incurred, and purchasing a small annuity for 
his daughter in addition to her pension. 

Early in 1854 Miss Mitford completed her novel ‘ Atherton,’ 
which she said “twice nearly killed her,” in writing and in 
reading the proofs; and received a visit from Talfourd. Both 
felt, she said, that they parted for the last time, “although 
neither dreamt which strand of the cord was so soon to give 
way.” * 

The other frail strand could bear little further strain. After 
increasing suffering, endured most patiently—retaining to the 
very last her love of Nature and of books, her sympathetic 
tenderness for her friends, and her faith in God—Mary Russell 
Mitford gently passed away. 


“ And as she lay in her coffin,” writes Mr. L’Estrange, “ her features— 
undisturbed by any trace of the cares, the vicissitudes, the illness that she 
had undergone, still bearing a resemblance to the miniature painted of 
her in childhood—were overspread by an expression of intense repose, and 
peace, and charity, such as no living face had ever known.” 





* Talfourd died in March, while charging the Grand Jury in the Assize 
Court, Stafford. 
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Letters of a Worldly Woman. 


XII. 
The Same to the Same. 


To go on. John came back early in November. He asked if 
I had seen much of Mark. 

I answered simply, “ Yes, he came and stayed at the inn near 
the cottage.” 

They met that evening, and perhaps something passed between 
them, for they were never again very intimate, and Mark’s visits 
ceased from that time. He only came to our house once after- 
wards, to say good-bye before he went abroad for some months to 
the Cape, as artist for his paper—a formal visit during which my 
heart stood still. I never asked John for any explanation ; I could 
not. Then followed a weary time enough ; John was out all day 
and occupied or out most evenings ; the winter months went by, a 
long dark winter of misery and shame and remorse tome. I want 
to hurry over it; it shakes me even now to remember .... 

Nellie, dear, there are some things we do of which we can give 
no account ; but there is one thing of which I want to tell you. 
In the wild manner in which girls overdo things, I vowed that, 
if in the whirl and twirl of time Fate should ever give me 
Mark’s love, that love for which I had hungered so, and if by 
some strange twist he should ask me to be his wife, I would refuse 
him; for what woman with any pride at all would marry a man 
who had heaped upon her the insults that he had heaped on me? 
Injuries, nay blows, I could have forgiven, but not that which 
he had done to me, and then his cool desertion. I am ashamed 
to tell you how I strengthened my vow, but one day I walked 
alone—a cold dreary day—to Kensal Green and knelt down beside 
my mother’s grave, and sobbed till I thought my heart would 
break, and as I crouched down kissing the earth that was her 
covering, I swore as I loved her, and as I knew in her life and in 
her dying hour she had loved her children, that I would never more 
be anything in the world to Mark, cost me what it might. “Never, 
never, mother, dear, I swear to you,” I cried, and put my faee 
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down on the icy grass, and felt as though a strange thrill of 
comfort and sympathy came to me from her still heart beneath. 
Then I walked back calmly and with a feeling of security I had 
not known for months. 

Sometimes, nay often, I have thought that all Mark’s conduct 
was because he mistook me. It made my heart stand still when 
the idea first occurred to me, it seemed too dreadful to be possible, 
and yet again and again it has come back to me as the solution 
of the past—it is that he thought me fast and bad. Honest men 
do not make love to women, as he made love to me, and to women 
they have known all their lives, unless they think them ——; but 
it makes my face burn with shame ; I cannot write it ; and then it 
is still despicable enough and does but save them from the last 
depth of utter scoundrelism. But if he did not think—that, could 
he have treated me as he did? could he too, after the terms we 
had been on, have spoken of the possibility of our some day doing 
work together and being friends, “if he liked my husband and I 
liked his wife.” Maddening as the thought is, Nell, there is yet 
some grain of secret comfort in it, for my baseness would have 
weakened his, have accounted for his conduct, and I loved him 
so—I do still—that I believe I could send my soul down any depth, 
if by doing so I could raise his. 

It was in the spring that followed on that winter, and while 
Mark was still abroad, that John became almost suddenly famous. 
His articles in the reviews attracted notice, his professional work 
prospered amazingly, and all things went well with him,as they have 
done eversince. We grew richer too and went out more, entertained 
at home, and had more in all ways to fill our lives. Everybody 
liked John; he made endless friends—he is so simple, and clever, 
and unassuming, and yet so perfect in his manner that it is easy 
to understand his fascination for the world, the ease with which 
people loved him, and the eagerness with which they ran after 
him when they once came to know him. The result was that 
he was more and more from home, unless he stayed to help me 
receive friends (and that was not very often); he joined societies, 
spoke at meetings, and was on committees, for John has always 
held that a man should play as busy a part in the world as it 
will let him. These things drew us farther apart, not at heart, 
but as regarded the close intimacy of daily life. 

All this time, and for months past, Austin Brian had been in 
love with me. Why, Heaven only knows, for I had eyes and ears 
for no man, all human beings were the same to me: I used to 
feel like an automaton. He was quiet and manly and clever. I 
have often thought that, had I never seen Mark, I could have 
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loved Austin, have married him; but as it was, he was a shadow 
to me, a nothing, he took no hold on me at all. The moment he 
was out of my sight I forgot him altogether, when he was in it 
I only took the faintest interest in him—the interest that comes 
of forcing oneself to get outside the prison into which one’s heart 
can put one—a solitary, miserable cell enough in which one 
broods and hates one’s life, and beats against its bars, and suffers a 
thousand times more than if stone walls had shut one in. One day 
—it seemed so odd I could have laughed, but that mentally I only 
looked at it in the dazed way in which I looked at all things— 
Austin Brian proposed to me. I refused him of course, and the 
incident took no hold on me. He did not avoid me afterwards or 
cease coming to the house. At another time this might have 
piqued me, though he had asked that we might remain friends ; 
but now I did not care, and scarcely noticed it. That he loved 
me still I saw plainly enough in the hazy way I saw everything, 
but concern of mine it was none. I remember we danced to- 
gether a good deal one night—it was at the Woolwich ball; we 
drove down to it with the Callows, who had made up a party to 
go (they had relatives quartered at Woolwich and were always 
going to and fro), and at the end he said to me, “I shall never 
forget to-night.” I looked up at him in wonder. What was 
there to remember ? 

One day a sort of crisis came—it was in the late summer just 
before we left town. The morning brought a note from Mark. 
He was coming to England for a week, but should only stay a 
couple of days in London, “so there would be no time to look in, 
but he hoped I was all right, he had been reading John’s article,” 
&e. Was not this enough? a year before we had been lovers, he 
had not seemed able to bear a single day away from me, now after 
months of absence he could not manage to come for even an hour. 

I want to put it all shortly. Tt tries me so living over all 
those past days again.... I did not answer Mark’s letter; it 
was impossible. ‘y did not mention it to John, for my lips felt as 
if they could not say his name. But I shed bitter tears over his 
note. I remember that in these calm days, and wonder at my 
passion then, for I covered the half sheet of paper with wild kisses 
and loved him—clenched it in my hands and loathed him. 

That evening John did not come home to dinner, but sent me a 
note saying he would be back by nine at latest. It was late July 
and most people had left town. I left the dinner untouched, and 
went out in the twilight, for I could not stay in the house. I 
walked quickly away from Bolton Row, on and on, till somehow 
I was near the Regent’s Park. Perhaps it was thinking of the 
2D2 
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Berrys that insensibly sent my feet in that direction. When I 
realised where I was, I turned and almost fled in another direction. 
At last I was near Clarence Gate, and then by Cornwall Terrace, 
all the time feeling half dazed and as if a whirlwind were before 
and behind, and I walked between. Suddenly some one passing 
by started and stopped; it was Austin Brian, he looked at me 
bewildered. 

“T have a headache,” I explained, “and John is not coming 
home till nine. I wanted to walk about alone; perhaps it is an 
unusual thing to do, but it does not matter ; Janet could not come 
with me.” Probably my voice or manner betrayed that I was 
miserable, I do not know, but he seemed to divine it, though he 
said nothing, only turned round as if to take me back. Just to 
take refuge from my wretched miserable self, I let him walk beside 
me. He had infinite tact and human feeling... Oh, if years 
before I had but seen him instead of Mark. We went on 
together into the park, for I said that I wanted to be near the 
trees, and not to go back to the four walls of the drawing-room in 
Bolton Row. We talked of books, of scenery, of the sky that 
had still some fading crimson in it from the sunset that was over, 
and every minute became greyer with the coming night. 
Suddenly I felt something at my throat, a strange blinding came 
before my eyes, I knew that my face was white, my lips trembling ; 
I looked away into the distance, longing to vanish into it for ever, 
evermore; life only made me ache with memories, filled me with 
dread of the years that seemed to stretch out before me, a vista 
of waiting and tiredness I had not strength or courage to face. 
For a moment I thought my senses were going. He looked 
at me in wonder and alarm, for I had stopped, feeling as if I 
could not go on. 

“Tam so tired,’ I gasped, “ I think I shall die.’ The words 
came piteously, only with a violent effort I kept back the hopeless 
tears that struggled to come into my eyes. As if he understood, 
he drew my hand on to his arm with a tenderness like that of a 
mother’s to a worn-out child; he looked down at me and almost 
supported me. 

“You are very tired, I can see that,” he said gently, “and sad 
too; Iwish you would tell me—that I could help you; I would 
give my life to be of the very least service to you.” There was 
no passion in the voice, only a depth, an affection that carried just 
for one lone moment an infinite rest into my soul. He was so 
strong, too, with the manly strength that is born of many things, 
but most perhaps of gentleness ; and the men who possess this are 
our unconscious masters for good, just as perhaps the men of Mark’s 
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type are our masters for evil. A few minutes later he had called 
a hansom and was driving me back. I thought of that first drive 
to the studio with Mark, the man I had loved so well, and of this 
with the man whom I knew loved me. He was going to leave me 
at the door, but a sort of desperation came over me. John was 
probably at home or would be immediately, but he would be busy, 
and I should be left again to brood over my own imaginings. 

“Come in,” I said, “John will be glad to see you; we 
have tea at half-past nine, come and have a cup and talk.” 
He entered gladly; perhaps he thought it encouragement. 
John had not returned, he did not come for a long time. In 
half an hour Austin Brian was pleading his cause again in 
this little drawing-room where you and I met again the other 
day after the long years of absence. He was good, Nell, and he 
loved me; he wanted to take care of me, to give me a bright and 
happy life; he seemed to understand how lonely I was, to know 
all the longings that were mine years ago—of aught but the best 
in one he had no comprehension. And he was not afraid or 
ashamed to speak as was the other man, on whom I had wasted 
my life’s love. I knew that with him I should have rest and 
security, that the better side of me would live and the bad shrink 
ashamed away. Above all I felt how truly he loved me, little as 
I was worthy. I was very grateful to him, and I saw that it was 
in my power to do some good to make some one happy—I, to 
. whom happiness was for ever denied, might do this. 

“T never loved any woman but you,” he said simply, “I never 
shall.” I cannot tell you how it all came about, but somehow I 
promised to marry him, told him I would try to love him, to be 
happy, and let him kiss me just once, thinking the while with a 
shuddering shame, though my heart still quickened with love as 
well as with scorn of him, of Mark’s first kiss in the garden at 
Poona. Then John came home and Austin went up and told him 
straight, brimming over with joy while he spoke and not striving to 
hide it, and in a flash it seemed I was engaged and all my future 
arranged. For the first few hours I was too dazed to comprehend 
altogether what I had done, to feel keenly anything save a sense 
of serenity, of rest, of almost strained thankfulness; but a day 
later and I was repenting wildly, feeling like a prisoner, like one 
who had shut the door on all possibilities. And there was nothing 
to be done, I was no longer a mere girl, it was my own deed—I 
was wretched—nearly mad. Suddenly it struck me that Mark 
would understand the agony and shame I had gone through if I 
went and told him all, and that perhaps, if only for fear of any 
words in this world being for ever too late, would speak up at last 
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and set things right to my heart, though it was for ever too late to 
set them right outwardly. He would surely counsel me I thought, 
would be gentle to me this once. Had we not spent long days and 
weeks together, content to be the boundaries of each other’s world ? 
Oh, deep down in his heart, though never his lips had said it, 
he must have had some love, some care for me; and if but for 
a single moment, I might know it, I could walk in silence and 
calmness for ever after, though I never set eyes on his dear face 
again. Besides, I had had no secrets from him for so long, had 
lived no life that he had not governed, I could not bear by my 
own doing to know that both our lives were for ever separated. 
So I wrote and told him that I was engaged, that I had somehow let 
it come about, and that though I saw how good and true Austin was, 
I was not in love with him, and chafed and wanted to be free again. 
He replied, soon enough, saying how glad he was, he had wanted 
to see me married, he did not understand my not being satisfied ; 
soon I would wonder at my own impatience, and so on. How that 
letter fretted me, how like my own funeral sermon it seemed; I 
put it away for awhile, then I burnt it, holding it down with the 
poker while it blazed, Jest, like a fiend, it should rise, and its 
words madden me again. Then I gave myseif up to the 
martyrdom of my engagement—an odd exaggerated word to use. 
But it was nothing less, and all the more a martyrdom because I 
felt that had I never seen Mark I could have been content—have 
loved and married Austin, that he would have satisfied all the 
higher feelings in my nature—the eager searching after ideals, the 
strivings after better things than those within my immediate 
reach. But, as it was, it could not be; nothing could be save my 
despair. I realised that I was a woman with a past, that in my 
heart there were memories of days and hours and meetings of 
which I could never tell a husband through all the years of life 
that we might spend together, that for ever I should be a deception 
to him. How could I tell him of all that had been, shared as it 
was with a man who never once had said he loved me? If 
Mark had only spared me that. I have so often thought that he 
should have lied to me, have pretended that he loved me, that he 
would have done so had he not taken me for all that I dread to 
think. He would not surely have put into the life of a woman 
he thought good and pure all the shame that he put into mine? 
Mind this, dear Nell, that had I done all that I did do, for a 
man I loved and who had loved me, I should have thought little 
of the shame; but to have done it for a man who did not 
even think me worth a pretence of love, oh, bitter pain indeed, 
bitter pain that made my very soul rock with misery, 
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and memories that stupefied me. And yet, with the sight of 
Austin’s face, with the sound of his voice, there came ever a sense 
of peace, of rest and thankfulness, a view of life, a dream, a vista 
that made my heart yearn—but that I knew had come too late. 
It was like a sight of heavenly stillness to the worn and passionate 
soul that, stretching out to reach earthly bliss, had slipped down, 
down into the torments below. And day by day he loved me more, 
and for ever he would say, and seemed to delight in saying how good 
and pure and sweet I was; he believed in me as though I had been 
a saint, an ideal of all that was best in womanhood. It was for 
my sore punishment that it should be so perhaps. . . . I could 
not go on bearing it, Nell; 1 could not One night after he had 
protested, as usual, his love for me, looking into my face as only 
one’s lover does, suddenly I spoke. I begged him to set me free. 
I told him that I was bad and wicked, and could not put into 
words all that was in my heart, or tell him of bygones that I 
remembered, but that I could not marry him, I was not fit to do 
so, that I was worn and hard and cold towards all people save one, 
and from even him I recoiled. I wanted to be free and alone, I 
cried, for ever alone, and I clasped my hands and implored him to 
let me go. 

I cannot tell you more. He went to Egypt. A year later he 
was killed in some accidental skirmish. ‘The news of his death 
fell on my ear like the sound of a death-bell to a murderer... . 
O God, what a life it has been, this inner life of mine, of which no 
one knows or suspects. Yes, my life, Madge Brooke’s, who is 
supposed to be cold and worldly, to have made many conquests, 
and to care only for them and for society. . 

I told Mark it was broken off. He wrote and regretted it; he 
felt sure that “it would have been better to have married a good 
fellow really fond of me.” The way in which he spoke of any one 
being fond of me was cynical, as though he half doubted the 
possibility. 

I have so often wished that I could kill him, that I could see him 
lying stark and dead, and know that I had done it ; I would put my 
face against his till its icy coldness sent a shudder through me, 
and then for all eternity suffer torments, burn and burn till my 
heart and soul, that felt so black and wicked, were white white 
ashes. 

I used to see Austin’s dead face at one time, no matter where I 
turned or what I did; but now it has gone, passed on with the 
shadows into far eternity; and still, O Nellie, for my sad curse, I 
sometimes love that man whose cowardice has ruined me, body and 
soul, Isaw him once after Austin’s death, that was the last time I 
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saw him atall. I called atthe Berrys’,one day. Some fascination 
makes me go there every now and then; they, knowing nothing, 
think it is mere passing civility to themselves. He was there, and 
when I came away he came too and walked home with me, I was 
cold and silent—it piqued him, I suppose, for he grew almost tender, 
and talked of old days, till I thought my heart would burst; but I 
kept my lips shut. Then suddenly he turned and reproached me 
in roundabout ways—he never in his life spoke up like a man, for 
good or evil—for having been false to him. He had not gone off, he 
said, and got engaged to some one else; he had not forgotten so 
soon. Could he fall lower than that, be more contemptible? I 
could not answer him, but I looked up and felt the tears come into 
my eyes. He has been all my life, and I have loved him as few 
women love in these cold-hearted days. Even that afternoon, as I 
walked beside him from the Berrys’, I could have respected him 
again, loved him again if he had but once said out that he loved me, 
or had loved me, or that he had not loved me, and so begged my 
forgiveness for his treachery ; but no, honesty and manliness with 
him do not include truthfulness and courage towards women. I 
think that accusation of being false to him was a revelation of all 
things. Then I understood him and shall for evermore—or at 
least [think so. False? Why, if I had worshipped Austin Brian, 
and had married him and lived with him all my days, and the 
world had quoted me as a devoted wife, I should still have been no 
more false than is the girl who, when all earthly happiness is 
at an end, and human hopes have passed her by, takes her 
miserable heart to a convent, and throws herself at her Saviour’s 
feet with an adoration that is half despair. 

This is my story, dear. It ended three years ago; but a 
few days since I heard that Mark, who has been roaming about, 
was coming back to England again for good. I long, yet dread to 
see him; but I am cold enough towards him now, wide-eyed too, 
and see and understand him. Do not hate me because you know 
me through and through. 

Next time I shall tell you of frivolities, and forget that the 
world holds anything beneath the surface on which the sun shines. 
Oh, the mistake, the sorrow, the tragedy of human feeling. 
Thank Heaven that I have done with it. 

Mance. 
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XIII. 
To Nellie. 


March 6th, 1884. 


Ir is a month since I wrote to you last, those nightmare letters. 
Iam better now; for the past is only a grave on which in this 
present time I stamp my angry feet. Fate has after all not been 
so very cruel, and I am thankful behind all my other feelings that 
Mark’s path and mine lie apart. He is well enough or ill enough 
to have loved, to have made into a romance ; but had we married 
how I should have hated him by this time, save in those wild 
moments when I was blind to all that was best on earth. 

I sometimes think that, without meaning or knowing it, the 
Berrys helped to separate us. They have different ideas from his 
and mine on all things, and they are primly evangelical. They 
are a little cynically inclined too, as people sometimes are who 
have little belief in human nature or who have not been lucky in 
their friends. I knew this, and during that last weary winter, 
when Mark and I were living out the end of our play, and I was 
learning my bitter lesson, I used to go to the Berrys’ and, with a 
half-scornful daring I could not explain, say things that I knew 
would be repeated and commented on, and in my soul I scoffed 
and scorned him for judging me by hearsay. All the years he has 
been away I have done the same. Mrs. Berry told me she wrote 
to him once a month ; I tried to give her something to say—I knew 
how he would sneer at this or interpret that after his own fashion, 
and I have lavished a measureless scorn upon him in my silent 
heart for doing so. But enough. 

I am glad you have had a visit from John, dear Nell. He gave 
no hint of his intention till the morning he was starting, then 
suddenly he said : 

“T am sorry to have missed Nellie, and shall run down to 
Worcester for a day to see her.” He wasalways fond of you; no 
wonder he wanted to see youagain. He said you were very gentle 
and sweet, and did him a world of good. Ask him again if you can. 

There is a scrap of news that amused me when I heard it : James 
Harrison is staying at Daffodil. Aunt Maria invited him, the 
once despised James Harrison. She wrote and told me that he 
was there, that he was very different from formerly, most fastidious 
in his tastes, that he found her dear girls charming, and that 
she greatly admired him. It is easy to see through: she means 
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to let Isabel marry him ; Grace is already engaged to a clergyman 
who has a church somewhere in the West Indies—a dismal 
prospect. Well, Isabel will make a good submissive little wife to 
James; probably she will like the house in Gower Street, will 
think it altogether satisfying. Yes, it is a match that would do; 
I hope with all my heart it will come off, and poor old James be 
happy at last. 

What else? I have strengthened my soul by reading some 
Browning. How well he makes one love strong men. His 
women too have hearts that beat and blood that flows quickly 
through their veins. A living world he gives us and not a world 
of pulseless shadows that seem only to move in the moonlight, 
and to have no strength for the light of day. 

Yesterday Lady Mary Sully came to see me—she is some 
relation of Sir Noel’s, and seems to take a sentimental interest in 
me. If she did but know—but I forget—have I told you about Sir 
Noel Franks? He comes here often. Do you know him by 
reputation? He is clever and diplomatic; people say he will be 
in the next Government, that he is one of the coming men in 
politics. He ought to be “come,” not “coming,” for he is fifty, 
and looks it, very bald, very silent, and a little sombre; cold in 
manner, careful in making a statement, rather stately and dried- 
up-looking, withal interesting. Plan-making and ambitious, I 
should say; he interests me in a cold and intellectual manner ; 
he would not be bad if one wished to make a worldly marriage. 
He contemplates making an unsentimental one with me if I will 
have him. I know that; I hear it in his voice, polite and 
complimentary; see it in his eye, criticising but satisfied. He 
thinks I should do, dear Nell. Iam much flattered, but I keep 
his proposal at bay for the present. In the future I may 
bring it on to refuse and have done with, or to deliberately 
accept. Love isa finished story, and if I marry, it must be from 
ambition. Love is not all, I said a few letters back, and itis true; 
moreover, with my past and my feelings, 1 could not endure to 
marry a man overmuch in love with me. He might be demon- 
strative and affectionate. It would drive me mad; I should hate 
him. Iam not dead enough even yet to endure sentiment I do 
not share. Things cannot goonalwaysasthey arenow. John will 
marry, I hope, and I must make a home somewhere. I do not feel 
that I can make it alone; I am not sufficiently strong-minded, 
and though I do not want. love, the feminine instincts are still 
strong within me, and I hunger after being cared for in some sort 
of fashion—the colder the better. I want to be a consideration to 
some one, nay, even a burden; I want to spend some one’s money— 
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a droll thing to say, but I do not say it in a mercenary spirit, but 
only because there is an unconscious pleasure in the exercise of 
one’s feminine weaknesses, to be the first person in some one’s 
home, the chief person in some one’s life—the person he was 
bound to consider first; and the more distinguished the man, the 
greater would be my inward satisfaction: since love is denied me 
all this is my longing. A career for myself I simply would not 
endure except that which consisted in helping to make one for 
some one else. Yes, I think I could find life worth living, if I 
must live—and life is a terribly persistent thing—in helping a 
clever man, and especially a diplomatist, to make a career, could 
know something that would even pass itself for happiness, in 
sharing the rewards that in my secret soul I knewI had partly won. 
There is an excitement too in helping to govern the country, to 
make history, as do all clever men who take an active part in 
public affairs: I should like, if I marry, to gain that as compen- 
sation for all that will never come to my heart again. But I 
have kept Sir Noel at bay. I cannot bring myself to take the 
final step, and there is no occasion while I still have my dear 
John. 

I have almost a horror, so strong is my shrinking, of facing 
the world alone ; but for that I would not contemplate marriage 
at all, and only can contemplate it in the shape of an ambitious 
outside life; a quiet one, such as James Harrison thought 
might satisfy me, would be worse than suicide. But to go 
back to Lady Mary. She called yesterday and sat a long 
time telling me Sir Noel’s history. He was very much in 
love when he was a young man, with the daughter of a West 
Country parson, they were engaged and he was devoted to her ; 
she jilted him to make a grander marriage, for he was then poor 
and without prospects. She became a fashionable person, a leader 
in society, and finally went abroad with her husband, who is 
governor at an important place. Sir Noel gave up sentiment 
after this experience, has never cared for women since, and is not 
likely to do so now. I think from what Lady Mary says that he felt 
a certain dogged joy at first in succeeding to a relation’s money, in 
being successful, but all this is merged now in the eagerness of the 
statesman. Still, though he has ceased to take a keen interest in 
women, he feels that the time has come when it would be as well to 
marry. He thinks as I say that Ishoulddo. Perhaps I shall, dear 
Nell; Ido not know. I have become a cold and worldly woman, 
just as he has become a cold and worldly man. So we should agree, 
neither expecting nor desiring, nor exacting impossible things of 
each other, yet finding plenty to fill our lives, and having joint 
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interests enough to make us pull together with a certain 
pleasantness. 

Dear, it is more than eighteen months since your husband 
died. Could you not bear to come to town for a bit and stay 
here? You must bring the child, of course. I should love to 
hear the sound of your footsteps up and down the stairs, to 
listen to your voice, to see your little one, to play with it and 
nurse it. I am hungry for the sight of a child that belongs to 
some one who is dear tome. What a wonderful thing it must be 
to have a child of one’s own if one loves, or has loved, its father. 
To know that the life is there becanse you and he have loved, and 
out of your love has grown all the immorality that humanity in 
itself can know. Life after life may dawn, even race after race 
may grow, and a strong nation rise because in the beginning two 
people have loved each other. Your child and his, your life and 
his going on when you and he alike are gone, and her child, 
perhaps, after her; and again and again; all because in the old 
days of Daffodil you gave yourself to him, and your lives grew 
into one. I wish you would come, dear, and stay—as long a time 
as youcan. You would make me better, more womanly—you see 
how selfish Iam in wanting you—you would soften me. Some- 
times, now, I feel so hard. It is only a shell, but there are 
shells that nothing can break; I do not want to own one of 
them, to be for ever beyond reach of the best in the world—you, 
and your child, Nellie, and the like of you. I want to hear you 
talk about yourself and your husband, and your life in India. I 
know you do not shut him out of your thoughts, that you are not 
afraid to speak of him. You two were really married, as few 
people are nowadays. You understood each other, and went 
forward hand in hand—man and woman—he, the stronger, while 
your goodness and sweetness kept the foundations of his strength 
together. Perhaps Austin Brian and I might have been that, 
have done that, had no past eaten into my soul. It is a happiness 
that I hope will one day come to John and some dear woman 
who loves him. 

We dine out to-night, go to Graham’s “at home” and the 
Tetley’s ball afterwards. I like it; like to look at the people, 
each one with his history, his secrets, his ambitions, his memories 
all nicely veneered over for the evening with a convenient social 
manner. I like to see the little dim crowd on the pavement outside, 
watching the guests descend from their carriages, dim figures 
that seem to have come out of the darkness to watch us step into 
the light. Isee their eyes on me,I feel them watch me enter 
the place into which they peer so curiously, and I think how 
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merrily I could laugh if suddenly I might be one of them. What 
fun it would be to go back to a cellar-home, to fan the fire into a 
blaze, and by it look up at homely faces that loved me and made 
the whole wide world a blessed place, no matter whether pain or 
poverty came or lagged. Iam a fool, Nell, a fool. I long and 
hanker after love still, though it is all over and done with for 
ever and for ever, and I am content that it should be so. I will 
write and ask Sir Noel and some others to dine as an antidote to 
all this nonsense. Come and stay, Nellie. I long for you, and 
I love you, and will as long as I live. 





XIV. 


Madge to Mark Cuthbertson. 
March 8th, 1884. 
Dear Marx,— 


John told me that you were back and of his meeting with 
you yesterday, and that you said you wanted to come and see me. 
It is a little formal to write and ask leave after that, is it not? 
But perhaps you have many engagements and no time to come 
just on the chance of finding me at home. So this is to tell you 
that you will find me any day, as a rule, at about five? Or will 
you come and dine at eight on Wednesday next week? John told 
me to invite you. One or two others are coming ; not many. 

Yours, M. B. 





XY. 
Madge to Nellie. 


March 9th. 

Mark has sent me a note, one of his own vague, incomprehensible 
ones. He is coming to dine on Wednesday. All the rest you 
shall know later. I cannot give out now even to you. 

One thing more only—James Harrison and Isabel are engaged. 
How glad I am for him, for he will be happy at last I hope. 
She too will be happy I think. But Aunt Maria’s tactics 
are amusing. Poor, despised James Harrison. It is a topsy- 
turvy world, dear Nell. Come and stay in this portion of it 
with John and me for a bit. 
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XVI. 
Madge to James Harrison. 


March 8th, 1884. 
Dear Cousin JAMES,— 


That is what I shall call you in future. Has it a pleasant 
sound ? 

I am delighted indeed to hear of your engagement to Isabel. 
I had an idea of what might happen, I confess, when I heard that 
you were staying again at that most beguiling Daffodil. My best 
and truest and most cordial wishes for your happiness now and 
always and for hers too—you must consider this letter to be 
written to you both. Nothing could have given me greater 
pleasure than your letter this morning. 

I feel sure that you are very lucky, dear cousin, for you have 
had all sorts of worldly prosperity already, and now you are going 
to have a dear little wife and your children the kindest of 
mothers. Tell Isabel I throw up my hat for joy on her behalf. 

I shall come to your wedding and dance merrily if Aunt Marie 
gives us the opportunity. I am glad it is to be immediately. 
Happy is the wooing that’s not long a-doing, says the song or 
the proverb. 

Till then, you two, farewell. 

Mapee Brooke. 


(To be continued.) 























Sca-foam and Driftwood. 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


I. 


Aas, not always gladness !—In thy tone, 
O sea, there comes a melancholy moan, 
That tells of secrets which are all thine own. 


We cannot learn thy deepest mysteries. 
Perhaps thou breathest broken tones of these 
To the lone sea-bird and the homeless breeze : 


Perhaps thou tellest to the sea-beat hill, 
And caverns green, the lore for which we thrill ;— 
We ask thee for a word, and thou art still. 


II. 


By yonder cottage on the sand 
The patient fisher-wife doth stand, 
Her eyes o’ershadowed with her hand. 


Her ruddy boy, with laugh of glee, 
Is calling her triumphantly 
To watch his sports beside the sea ; 


But she, though answ’ring with a smile, 
Ts sad and tremulous the while, 
Nor can his joy her care beguile. 


She gazes on the waters grey, 
And, seeming inwardly to pray, 
Dashes a sudden tear away. 
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II. 


The seaward tide, with languid waves retreating, 
Has left yon hulk upon the ridgy sand,— 

No more with madden’d fury blindly beating 
Its timbers to the land. 


Careless it leaves it now in shatter’d glory 
Its office of Destroyer laid aside, 

And tells to other shores the boastful story 
Of its triumphant pride. 


So have I seen, by angry tempests riven, 
A broken heart lie wrecked on life’s sad shore, 
While still above shone mild the pitying heaven, 
And surges rolled no more. 























— Sive Letters and a Celegram. 


Letter IJ, 
From Dr. John Simmonds to Edward Montrose. 


Grand Hotel, Orotava, Teneriffe. 
March 26, 1890. 
My pear Montrosz,— 

I can’t pretend to prattle about the beauty of this place, 
as I suppose I ought. It is sunny and warm, and the white cone 
of the Peak is up aloft looking down upon us mortals like a still 
god, and all that sort of thing. And there aren’t enough invalids 
to distress the sane man who needs no physician, and comes here 
only to loaf about with his hands in his pocket and plays billiards 
with the local Spaniards, who are not too smart at the game. I 
like Orotava, though its wines have given me a touch or two of 
stomach-ache which I could have dispensed with; but what is a 
stomach-ache when it is over ? 

All this is nothing though, nothing at all, my dear fellow, to 
what I have to tell you. I dare say my pen will make me play 
the idiot to you, but I can’t help that either. A man can afford 
to be a laughing stock when he is as good as married to a girl 
like who do you think, now? an R. and an H.: why, Ray 
Hardwick, of course. You would never have guessed it, because 
I have a way of keeping my affections tight-curbed. But she 
said “ Yes” at that ball of the Spencers, where I last saw you, and 
you wouldn’t tell me why you were so annoyingly elated. 

Do you know, Montrose, I dream of her like a young fool night 
after night, and they are the happiest of dreams, for all the time 
I am under their influence I know that they are phantasms of 
reality, and that the girl who is smiling at me in them is the 
girl who has promised to be my wife. You will back me, will 
you not, on ihe great day? It is to be in June, and the sooner 
the better. Not that I think Ray is a girl to be afraid of, but 
one is only mortal; and even now I have horrible moments 
occasionally from the mere knowledge that it is possible for us to 
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be less to each other than man and wife. I wonder if she feels 
as I do. Good God! if she does, how wretched she must be at 
times, and how divinely happy at other times! Do you think 
she does? If I could believe it, I would take the Coptic home 
the day after to-morrow, in the hope I might lessen her distress. 

I want you to do something for me, there’s a dear boy. Call 
upon her the day you get this, if she is in town, and see how she 
is looking. I have heard from her twice, but somehow her letters 
are not satisfactory. She is one of those girls who do not photo- 
graph well, nor do themselves justice when they write a letter. 
What does it matter, though? Ray is beyond the power of photo- 
graphy, and hers is one of those rich and true and purest of 
hearts which can’t translate their feelings into cold words. 

There are some pretty creatures among the Spaniards here. 
Their great black eyes are fine enough, I can tell you, to beguile 
men who know nothing better. But they are no more to be 
compared to Ray’s blue eyes than a thundercloud to the blue 
heavens it drifts across. Fancy my writing like this! I don’t 
think I ever drew a parallel of the kind before, even in my mind, 
and certainly never in a letter. That’s what love does for a man, 
Montrose, and I shall like, above all things, to hear that you too 
are developing a taste for comparisons, from the same cause. 

While I am about it, 1 may as well tell you our plans. We 
marry in June, spend a month in the Bavarian Highlands, and 
then return to town. She does not like the idea of a country 
practice, and so I have refused that offer from Leicester. It 
seems a pity, doesn’t it? for a partnership in the oldest firm of a 
capital town is not to be scorned. However, I haven’t the least 
doubt things will accommodate themselves royally. Destiny 
herself couldn’t be unkind to such a wife as Ray. 

One more commission, and I’ve done. Go to my rooms, and ask 
my housekeeper for the keys. You know that odd little key, and 
what it opens. Inside, you'll find an old-fashioned ring of 
emeralds and rubies. Now do be so good, there’s a kind soul, as 
to take it to Freeth the jeweller, to be put to rights, and after- 
wards sent to her by them with one of my cards, The words “ From 
J. 8.” will be enough explanation. 

Good-bye, dear Montrose. 


Ever yours, 


JoHN Smmonps, 
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Letter II. 
From Edward Montrose to Miss Hardwick. 


The Temple, E.C., April 6, 1890. 

My pariine Ray,— 

I have had such a ghastly shock. Jack Simmonds writes 
to me from Teneriffe, just for all the world as if you had promised 
to marry him. He actually says as much, and goes so far as to 
mention June as the month. Upon my word, if it had been any 
one but Jack, I should have taken the next steamer out, and put 
an end to him. What he means by saying he has had two letters 
from you, I can’t make out any more than the rest. It’s hideous 
fooling, if he is merely amusing himself with me. I suppose 
Tm a bit of a jealous dog. About you, in fact, I’m sure I am. 
Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, sweetheart, be to other men and the world 
in general quite what you were before you promised to take a 
share in Edward Montrose’s unworthy name and somewhat 
indifferent fortunes. 

The best of it is, or rather the worst of it, that he as much as 
implies you accepted him at the Spencers’ ball two fortnights 
ago. Why, the man must be mad. He must have got an impress 
of my identity upon him, by one of those unholy new moves, 
hypnotism and soon. Well, if that’s so, poor Jack is welcome to 
what pleasure he can get out of such a fool’s paradise of joy. If 
he loves you a tenth as much as I do (I’m sure I don’t know what 
business he has to love you at all, though, without my leave) 
even the unpleasantness of awaking to the fact that he is nothing 
to you, will not crowd out the pleasure of a few days’ fancy that 
you love him. 

Really, however, it’s quite too serious with him, I’m afraid. 
He writes to me to go and search out a certain valuable ring 
among his household goods and present it to you. Me! Was ever 
such a request made of a man in my situation? Poor Jack! we 
will console him, won’t we, my sunbeam, my Ray from heaven, 
when we are married, and he is left out in the cold, clothed in 
nothing but well-ventilated hopes? You must find a wife for him 
as much like yourself as possible; or perhaps he will be content to 
wait for your little sister Bella, who promises to walk in the paths 
of beauty that, you are so familiar with. 

He must be crazy; and that’s the meaning of it. I vow it 
makes the hair stand up on my head when I glance again at his 
letter. He dreams of you! good Heavens! and tells me that it is 
so! Well, to some extent I may be to blame for it. I ought to 
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have told him how we stood towards each other, you and I, before 
letting him go off to Teneriffe. Why did you ask me to keep it 
all a secret, you naughty child? Do you see what you've done ? 
You have turned the brain of as honest and thorough a fellow as 
ever walked the wards at Guy’s. Just tell me you wish it, and I'll 
set out for this mountain of an island to look after him. It would 
be interesting to know what started the craze with him, and if 
I couldn’t do anything better, I could at least tell him of the 
impudence of his imagination. It has made two folks a bit 
miserable, for I believe you also, Ray, won’t like to think of poor 
Jack raving so madly for the moon. Some people say pretty girls 
love to make men suffer, and that it’s all one to them what 
happens, so they may have a stringful of conquests to boast of. 
Perhaps it is so with a woman here and a woman there; but I 
myself should hate a girl of that kind, and she wouldn’t make any 
man a good wife, would she ? 

I have been spending the day—where do you think, my 
sunbeam? At Maple’s, saying to myself things like this: Is 
that carpet good enough for her? Will this suit her style of 
beauty ? How lovely‘she would look in that armchair with the 
Persian silk back to it! What a lucky mirror that would be if I were 
to buy it, and she would have it in her own little boudoir. I find, 
dearest, that one can do a heap of buying with a thousand pounds. 
But, though I plunged head deep in the dissipation of wishing and 
fancying, I forebore to order a single thing—so that we might have 
all the fun of it together. Still, I’ve made them put by three or 
four pretty little trifles which at one glance of your dear blue eyes 
shall be ours, for the fond nest that is to be my heaven on earth. 

I tell you what, Ray. I think I will go off to see poor Jack. I 
can’t get him out of my head. I'll soothe him round somehow, and 
I won’t be away a month or anything like it. Just now I know a 
month is a good deal more than it seems, but I'll sacrifice that if 
I can make Jack any the easier and safer, and when I come back, 
it will be close to June and that day of Waterloo which is to make 
mé the owner of my sunbeam for the rest of time. Fancy poor 
Jack thinking he was to marry you in June! 

Send me a line about this, there’s a dear girl, and I'll run 
down to Eastbourne and see you before I go. 

Love to little Bella, my duty to the stern aunt, who would 
induce a saint to err, but whom my Ray tolerates with Christian 
fortitude, and my life itself to you, my love. 

Your 
EpwanrD. 
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Letter III. 
From Miss Hardwick to Edward Montrose. 


Eastbourne, April 8, 1890. 

My very pear Epwanrp, 

You mustn’t come down here, my dear boy, whatever you 
do. It wouldn’t be wise at all. My sweet auntie is in the 
nastiest of humours all day, and I believe all night too. I can’t 
tell why. But we shall, I suppose, be up in town very very soon, 
and then we shall see plenty of each other. 

How very odd of Mr. Simmonds to take such an idea into his 
head! I remember the ball perfectly—you got me quite the 
most delightful strawberry-ice I ever tasted, after the third waltz, 
you know. Dear me, what a guy Evelyn Bassett was in that pale 
yellow silk of hers! I never in all my life met a girl with less 
taste, and yet she is not a bad figure if she would but show it to 
better advantage. That idea of yours about Mr. Symonds 
{does he spell his name with a y, or doesn’t he? Anyway, I’m 
right once) and his waiting for Bella is quite too comical. I don’t 
fancy he would care to do it, in the first place; and, between 
ourselves, dear Eddy, I'm almost positive little Bella, when she 
becomes big Bella, won’t look at poor J.8.; that is, if she has 
the same feeling about him that I have. He is, as you say, a 
thorough good fellow, but don’t you think just a little bit of a 
simpleton? As far as I’m concerned, he’s welcome to dream about 
me, the poor dear boy, and much happiness may it bring him. 
The letters you are so curious about were formal answers to letters 
he thought well to address to me: I don’t wonder he thought 
them unsatisfactory, since he tells you how he thinks we ought to 
stand towards others. 

I don’t quite know what to say, dear, about your going to 
Teneriffe. If you think he is really likely to become very mad, 
why, I suppose something ought to be done. And yet I don’t like 
the idea of it: Heaven only knows what fancies he may inoculate 
you with. It seems not altogether fair that others should suffer 
for his own weak nature. I do like men to be strong in every 
way. Amiability doesn’t in the least commend itself to me in a 
man. It may be a virtue in women, though I doubt that too. 
But in men, to my mind, it’s a real drawback. Even you, Edward, 
are justa little too meek for my money. The “Do this!” “Come 
here, will you!” manner in a man, seriously, goes a long way 
with me, though perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say it. Only, 
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of course, the man must be nice-looking, and a gentleman. As 
for your “ auntie” women, they’re hypocrites, Teddy, I think, if no 
worse. Auntie tells me over and over again, that when she was 
my age, butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. Well, she’d put the 
sea in chains now-a-days, if she had her own way. Make what 
you can of that! 

I shan’t like you being away, of course. It will be like doing 
without one’s jacket in winter. Still go, by all means, if you 
think you ought; and the sooner you go the sooner you'll be 
back. 

How sweet of you to be thinking of me in Maple’s! I can 
imagine it down to the core—“ Tell me, if you please, do you think 
this pale blue arrangement would suit a—ahem! a young lady 
who is decidedly blonde?” “Why, sir, nothing could suit her 
better. It is a harmony in blonde!” And then you would 
colour, you silly old man, and turn suddenly to a Japanese pot, 
six feet tall, and tell them to keep it for you, as the very thing 
above all others you were in want of. Youmen are queer, Teddy. 
If you were not men, we of the other, the feeble, sex would not think 
anything like as much of you as a whole as we do. Individuals 
among us would get fond of individuals among you, and that would 
be the nearest approach to the love that somehow comes to light 
between us as things are. Don’t fidget, dear, as you always do 
when I talk my “ metaphysics,” as you call my notions. I’m real 
serious. I’m not such an accomplished old dissembler as auntie. 
What’s in my mind I must say out, or suffer from what a gentle- 
man who was here yesterday (a friend of auntie’s) would call intel- 
lectual indigestion. He’s a hideous old creature, this “ friend ”— 
a fellow named Tucker, with a million or so made out of confec- 
tionery. That’s auntie’s style, you know. How she would lift 
her eyebrows (or what pass for such) were I to tell her what you 
had been doing in Maple’s. I verily believe she would try and 
get me confined in a private lunatic asylum or something of the 
kind. But I flatter myself it would take a good many keepers to 
keep me there. 

Do you think you would like me in pale grey velvet, with 
lemon-coloured lace cuffs, and a broad undulated straw hat to 
match? That’s what I go out in now, and ifI may judge from the 
faces of the world, it is a success. You'll say it is a little too-too, 
IT expect. That's just like you. You'd rather see me a frump, 
scorned of the world, so you might have me all to yourself, with- 
out so much as a solitary eyeglass to be jealous of. But it won’t 
do, Teddy. What’s born in the bone must come out in the blood ; 
and so I’m not my poor mother’s daughter for nothing. Even 
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little Bella has developed a handful of tricks, and can walk on 
parade in a manner that is really sweet. She'll go far by-and-by 
or I’m not a prophet—ess, I mean. What a bother these distinc- 
tions of sex are! It’s a hundred and one pities our ancestors who 
set them going hadn’t the wit to see they would all get abolished 
some day. The “good time coming” for us has about come, I 
guess, for surely there’s very little you do that we also mayn’t do. 

Thank you so much, dear Teddy, for the lovely ring you sent 
me. That makes the fifth from you. We must pray that I shout 
forth a new arm with new fingers, for, except the thumbs, I’m 
about full up now. ButI shall find a place for this, you may be 
very sure, and I think it awfully nice of you. 

“Well, Bella, if our auntie says we must go out with her, of 
course we must, because we are a pair of obedient nieces; but I 
entirely agree with you, little sister, that it would be charming 
if we could, for the wishing, have companions of a different kind 
Don’t snigger in that infantine way, you silly lassie, you couldn’t 
guess whom I would summon hither ‘ on the wings of the wind.’” 

Could you though, Teddy? 

The child has just come with a peremptory bidding from 
auntie, and so I end in abruptness. 

Your loving 
Ray. 





Lerter IV. 
From Miss Hardwick to Edward Montrose. 
Eastbourne, April 9, 1890. 
Dean Epwarp,— 
A hurried line as an appendix to my letter of yesterday, as 
I don’t think I quite answered your questions. Yes, you should 
go and see Mr. Simmonds, and bring him back to his senses, 
Don’t come down first—there are excellent reasons for it, as you 
may suppose. Let me know when you sail, that I may think of 
you. 
Your affectionate 
Ray Harpwicx. 
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LetTER V. 
From Ascott Granville io Edward Montrose. 


Brighton, April 19, 1890. 

My pear Monrrose,— 

You sailed on the 14th. The enclosed cutting reached me 
to-day. I guess therefore my letter will just catch you in 
Teneriffe on the point of returning. Take my advice, old fellow, 
and don’t return yet awhile. Give the affair five minutes’ sober 
thought; then snap your fingers at ail the changes and chances of 
this mortal life; order a bottle of Heidsieck, and arrange for an 
ascent of the Peak. Once you are 12,000 feet above the heads of us 
other folk, you'll have but a mean estimate of human life and its 
pokey little incidents, or else ’m much wrong. 

All the same, I think she deserves—well, what she won't get, I 
suppose, and so I needn’t say on. I’m told a few particulars by a 
gossip who knows everything that happens on the south coast 
as well asin town. It was the aunt’s scheme at bottom, I’ll stake 
my head, though she did go off in a swoon and I know not what 
else when they told her of the elopement, said he was not fit for 
Ray, and thatsort of thing! All humbug! Ray Hardwick is nota 
girl of taste. I thought she was when you told me your secret 
before making for Liverpool ; but I don’t now. Why, that fellow 
Tucker is bald and bloated and a trifle more than middle-aged. 
He has no manners—nothing indeed except money and a grown-up 
daughter by a first wife. I pity him if he expects an idyllic and 
happy life with his new companion. She'll let him know the 
time of day soon enough, I warrant. 

They vanished together on a Friday, took train down to a little 
Cornish town, where the registrar did the business for them ; the 
licence of course had been ready days beforehand. Console your- 
self therefore, my friend, with the knowledge that while she was 
enjoying your honied phrases and adoring looks, she was plotting 
misery to you. There’s duplicity, with a vengeance. Faith, 
Diogenes was not far wrong in wishing every fruit tree had dead 
women hanging from it instead of pippins. It confirms me in my 
opinion, already well established, that we bachelors have the best 
of the game. As for it being our duty to leave sons and daughters 
behind us, [’ll believe that when I’m taught to conviction that the 
man who sows the wind and reaps the whirlwind is a wise sort of 
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animal. Hearten up therefore, old man, and as soon as you return 
to England come and laugh over the matter with, 
Yours truly, 
Ascott GRANVILLE. 


[Cutting enclosed.] 


“On the 11th inst., by the Registrar, Portlatlock, William 
Tucker, Esq.,of The Horns, Bucks, to Ray Hardwick, elder daughter 
of the late Howard Hardwick, Esq., of Illington, Yorkshire.” 





TELEGRAM. 


From Simmonds and Montrose, Orotava, to Mrs. Tucker, care of 
Miss Hardwick, Eastbourne. 


April 29th, 1890.—* We wish you joy.” 


THE END, 
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Spring's Immortality. 


Tue buds awake, at touch of Spring, 
From Winter’s joyless dream ; 

From many a stone the ouzels sing 
By yonder mossy stream. 


The cuckoo’s voice, from copse and yale, 
Lingers, as if to meet 

The music of the nightingale 
Across the rising wheat— 


The bird whom ancient Solitude 
Hath kept for ever young, 

Unaltered since in studious mood 
Calm Milton mused and sung. 


Ah, strange it is, dear heart, to know 
Spring’s gladsome mystery 

Was sweet to lovers long ago— 
Most sweet to such as we. 


The fresh new leaves, the meek wild-flowers, 
Bloomed when the south wind came; 

And, while Spring’s hand caressed the bowers, 
The throstle sang the same. 


So, when relentless years ere long 
Have stilled our love in death, 
Unchanged will be the throstle’s song, 
Unchanged Spring’s answering breath. 


Mackenzie BeEtu. 
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Stanley Vippenger’s Recital. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN LIFE. 


—_—_— 


I. 


* Yrs, I think I will,” said the Ghost, with an amiable smile, as 
he raised himself slightly from the armchair to pass me his 
tumbler. “But not any Schweppes, if you please; just a little 
more water—that will be sufficient, thank you.” 

He lay back, clutching the glass almost greedily in his thin 
bony fingers, so fretted with rings that the cross-lights from the 
candles flashed from them confusedly ; and when he raised it to 
his lips (they were vague and bistrous) you could see tiny freshets 
of the amber liquid trickle and tumble down his throat. It gave 
me an eerie sensation and I could not take my eyes from his face, 
so dull, colourless, and, in a word, dead; till I must kick my heels 
together, and clutch the cushions of my chair to make sure that 
I was not a visionary thing invisible and afloat. He put down 
the glass and took up his cigar from an ash-tray upon which he 
had laid it, turned it round once or twice between his thumb and 
fingers, as is the manner of thoughtful smokers, and then threw 
it into the grate. “Bah!” he said, “the thing’s out.” And he 
helped himself to another from the box on the table. “I must 
give you credit,” it pleased him to remark with the air of super- 
cilious criticism which had already intruded itself upon my notice, 
“for smoking a good cigar—thanks, I have matches, these are not 
at all bad, not at all. Now in my time, you and I would have 
been smoking long clays—long clays” (he repeated the words 
pensively as if they brought up to his mind melancholy memories 
in flocks) ; “still the cigar as an institution is to be encouraged— 
decidedly. But has it never occurred to you that its tendencies 
are more democratic than is desirable? A pipe, now, differen- 
tiates. ‘The base, common and popular,’ as Will Shakespeare 
has it, must resist the fascinations of amber and chased silver. 
But for cigars—at fifty, no, let us say at a hundred yards, you 
can’t distinguish between a penny Pickwick and—and one of 
these. May I take a few with me? Long journey, you know, 
and no company. I’m afraid I must think about beginning it. 
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Marcus Aurelius said, as you will probably recollect, that one of 
the highest functions of the soul is to know when to take itself 
off, or something to that effect, and what is sauce for the soul is 
sauce also for the spirit. Hee! hee! Besides, I’ve overstayed 
my time already. I'll be gated for a hundred years, because it’s 
the second offence, you see; and even then my next leave will be 
cut down to three days. I knowI ought to exercise more fore- 
thought, but I can’t. This world of yours is so interesting—so 
confoundedly interesting and hard to leave. The first time I had 
to bid it farewell was the easiest. By-the-way, what a jargon 
you use nowadays. I’m hard bested to make myself understood. 
It takes a fortnight to learn the language every time I return— 
the English language, the tongue of glorious John, and my Lord 
Rochester and of Sedley. Ah! you smile. Well, it were a mis- 
taken policy to conclude with lamentations the very pleasant 
evening we have spent together. At least, I’ve enjoyed it. For 
yourself?” 

He raised his eyes to mine beseechingly almost and with the 
effort of one who has difficulty in throwing a glance of meaning 
through the film that lay over them. They were blue, a cloudy, 
livid blue, like the sea’s on a frosty night, and if any light 
came from them it was hard and cold like the glare of polished 
marble in the twilight. But when I told him (as indeed 
was true) that his company was a delight to me, adding that 
although I had expected to see some sort of a ghost when I had 
asked for the Haunted Room, one so entirely surpassing my heart’s 
desire and best wishes it were more than mortal to have hoped 
for, then they seemed to drink in radiance from the lamp and the 
candles, and flashes reflected from the burning logs flamed out of 
them ; then they sparkled with a hideously green hue, so that I 
was glad to turn away. My breath came hard and quivering ; 
my hand trembled as it grasped the arm of the chair, and I tried 
to think of something else. Why should he, I reflected, rate so 
highly the import of mortal praise or blame, who could look back 
across centuries and say how it is a vain thing utterly? I have 
always found that vanity survives the grave—a reason, perhaps, 
for the funeral pomps which the dead must like in that case, if we 
don’t—and that ghosts are greedier of adulation than men, greedier 
than when they were men. Even for a spirit he was mighty 
hungry. Or it might be that he was more grateful than he 
seemed for the trifling hospitalities I had been able to show him, 
and was anxious that I should understand the distant gracious- 
ness of his demeanour to be in some sort a return. 

“Vm glad,” he continued, ‘‘to hear you say all this. My 
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former hosts have contrived to make themselves deucedly disagree- 
able, as if they would drive the poor excommunicated devil of a 
wolf from the holy places. They ‘shoo-ed,’ like the cook, when 
the yard-cur comes into the kitchen. Pure terror. Egad, they 
were rarely frightened. Some stupid idea that we come to scare 
them and their wits apart. I hope you understand that we have 
no such absurd purpose. Of course you do, or”—he went on, 
determined that I should not overplume myself on any calmness— 
“ you have more courage than I give you credit for. Only those 
meet us fearlessly who have in a measure studied us. It is by no 
means difficult to apprehend that I am not your first ghost. A 
man’s first ghost is naturally rather startling, because the object 
of our coming is not always very evident. News, gossip, con- 
versation, I assure you. We grow weary of one another down 
there ”—he made a motion with his forefinger—“ as you can well 
imagine. Now if you had never seen a ghost before—because, 
you know, I’m eccentric even for a revenant—but such speculation 
is idle on the supposition that you have been telling the truth. 
Excuse me, I become sceptical with age. Oh! I must trouble 
you to lend me a guinea, or I may run short on my way back. 
How do I travel? Cook’s excursion of course. Wonderful age, 
this of yours—wonderful. Hee, hee! Thank you, I'll repay you 
when I meet you next.” 

If he really expected to be gated for a hundred years, it was 
considerate of him to say so. But perhaps he expected to see me 
sooner somewhere else. I hope not. There was, however, no 
reason why I should not pay for entertainment so surprising and 
so unique; and as affairs turned out, it was well that I was pre- 
pared todo so. For it is in every way incredible that he should 
have been aware that he was to see me again as soon as he did. 

“Ha! there’s a cock crowing. I must be off. Look me up 
any time you happen to be my way.” 

He took my hand and squeezed it so tightly that the back was 
straked red with the pressure of his rings, and keen twinges of 
pain shot up to the elbow. As I stood in numb astonishment, 
he buttoned his sealskin overcoat to the chin, and placing a cigar 
where his lips may have been, lit it at the candle. Then with an 
expression of defiant deliberation, as if the journey were as 
unpleasant as it was inevitable, he faded from sight, his grin of 
weary old world mocking going last, like the Cheshire Cat’s in 
Alice in Wonderland. 

I went to the window and threw it up; the creaking of the 
cords set my teeth on edge, and all down my back the muscles were 
quivering. Outside, the world was ahush in the horror of a vast 
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silence. The sky was furrowed by long raking masses of dark 
cloud, motionless, from behind which the pale moonlight, 
touching their broken edges to indistinct green, fell in sheets upon 
the flimsy grey wreaths of mist which cloaked the gardens and 
fields and climbed round the branches of the slumbering trees. 
Vague, like the memory of flowers long faded, and shrewd like 
guesses at the bouquet of some undistilled perfume, the frost of 
early autumn curled itself about the withering leaves. No wind 
rustled in the coverts, and the ill-defined shadows had no motion, 
but through the stillness of the night I heard the incessant, hollow 
roar of breakers on the beach. The quietness mounted to my 
head ; I sniffed it in like fumes, and the chill cooled my temples, 
tingling the tips of my ears. I was coming to my senses. 
Suddenly there was a sound, the grating of a foot upon gravel. 
I looked down to the terrace, and I saw moving from the shadow 
of the house what appeared to be the figure of an ordinary English 
gentleman. I watched him across the park—he chose a by-way, 
as if he knew the ground thoroughly. And once more the silence 
was undisturbed by the lightest footfall. Again my brain grew 
cool; the agitation of the senses seemed to fade into the frosty 
stillness, and my vacant thoughts lulled themselves to slumber, 
till, without any warning, the clatter of the large swinging gate 
at the lodge roused me, and I closed the window. 

Sleep was not to be thought of. A cold dewy sweat lay on my 
limbs, and I shuddered. Yes, Iwas frightened. At what? And 
then the image of the Cheshire Cat made laborious way for itself 
across my bemused intellect, in ludicrous contrast with the dignity 
of this presence, and I laughed out loud at all the impertinences 
of the incident, but the sound of my inspontaneous laughter rang 
hard. But after all, I thought, as I poured out a strong tumbler 
of whisky and hot water, and lit a cigar, this was no terror, but 
a highly diverting Ghost. So indeed I have come to regard him 
now, but then he was less amusing than provokingly incom- 
prehensible. 

All the others I have known moved like Jack Spratt in the poem, 
“ within the limits of well-ordered law ;” but this was of an incon- 
sequential habit, so that the reverence he should have inspired had 
many sceptical flippancies to fight down. It was sheerly impossible 
that the jocular mood of my host should have blossomed into 
this manifestation, but there was something to be said for the 
theory, that Fancy grown licorous and freakish on the lush 
undergrowths of an imagination always in a slight degree morbid, 
had bodied forth a curious flamfew. But again, how about the 
footstep on the gravel, and the clatter of the swinging gate ? 
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Coincidence? Nonsense! Here was a touchstone! In the 
hurry of departure the Ghost had left a snuff-box, which I handled 
curiously. Curiosity grew to delight, for it was of exquisite 
fashion—golden, covered with quaint, grotesque scroll work, worn 
and faint at the sides, with a monogram picked out on the lid in 
alternate rubies and emeralds. It was empty, but from within 
came not a perfume, but a suggestion of faded rappee, so that 
in any case soever, I had reason for content. In the entirely 
improbable event of a practical joke, the laughter would be on 
my side, who held so rare a trophy; in any other, the thing was 
worth having, and there was little chance of a return visit to 
claim it. So I thought, without a foreshadowing suspicion, how 
soon and under what strangeness of circumstance I should find 
myself mistaken. 

































Il. 


Ir will astonish nobody to learn that next morning, at breakfast, 
I mentioned the Ghost’s visit, and asked whether any one else had 
seen him. Instantly a rattling musketry of cross-questioning and 
chaff was fired off, but the inquisitive excitement of every one was 
to me only a sign that he was in no way a development of what 
the Americans (whom we have set up, with the astonishing 
assistance of Mr. Gladstone, as authorities in matters of language) 
would call the Fictive Art. Though I affected by turns horror, 
innocence, amazement, the time had been better spent in 
winnowing chaff; and aiding the theory of reality, supported 
by the ignorance of these people, was the semi-transparency of the 
spirit’s skin—(over which I had not till then “ fashed a thumb ”)— 
whose density, by the way, was a curiously variable quantity. 
Was he, as a man present suggested, by Dry Monopole out of 
Game Pie? But the one view and the other was shorn of its 
attractive plausibility by his familiarity with the men of two 
centuries back, of whom he had many songs to sing, and his 
occasional lapses into their way of speech. To have clothed 
language in the garb of his frivolous antiquity, required more 
knowledge of history and letters than any one at Hecklesthorpe 
was likely to have. He was, then, neither a figment of my own 
brain, nor a connection of the Apple Pie Bed, another visitant 
which still haunts country-houses impartially. 

My host was silent through all this chaffering of banalities, 
and amid the view halloas of curiosity. His opinion was asked 
again and again, but questions he fenced, and jests he allowed 
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to bring what fleeting fame they might to authors whom he 
appeared to fancy witless. He sat like a man trying to look 
unconscious that he is bored; but it was no difficult matter to 
judge from the way he listened to my story, that he was aroused 
and anxious. After breakfast he took my arm and turned his 
steps to his wife’s boudoir. ‘We shan’t be disturbed here. 
Smoke if you like,” he said, “but tell me again,.as lucidly as you 
can, all that happened. You had no fair chance with all those 
women aboard—they enquire the sense out of what one says.” 
‘' Hecklesthorpe was one of those houses the like of which is not 
much longer for England. Gunpowder smoke was the breath of 
the place. All day long we tramped the stubble, or hung about 
the borders of coverts ringing with the craw of pheasants and 
the crashing of the beaters’ sticks. Sport meant hard work, and 
the bags were excellent ; finally the company was of such sort as 
a sportsman loves—men in thorough earnest about ithe entirely 
important subject of game, from partridge to deer and even 
elephants, and passably intelligent if the conversation should 
drift; women who could amuse themselves by day, and the tired 
men by night, with their own talk, and at least a counterfeited 
attention to stories of “grouse in the gun-room.” It was not 
one of those places where shooting is made an excuse for a pretty 
enough series of dances and fétes champétres ; the pressing business 
required early hours and short rest. So I told him howI had 
been detained the previous night in the smoke-room by an 
animated, but, as I could not help thinking, trivial discussion 
about the preservation of rivers. I had lost my temper and the 
argument, and was therefore not over-pleased to see a hat and cane 
on the table when I opened the door of my room. I paused in 
amazement at some one’s gratuitous impertinence, and doing so, 
was struck by the odd appearance of the fire. Tongues of blue and 
yellow flame flickered and fell about the logs, with a continuous 
purr; and great gray shadows rocked on the wall. There was 
no cheery crackle of faggots, no keen pleasant smell of pinewood, 
but a faint indication of sulphur, that vilest of odours, seemed to 
make the flesh of my nostrils raw. I remembered that I detest 
sulphur, and that it was no practice of mine to have a fire at 
night, tried to find another suitable adjective for some one’s 
gratuitous impertinence, and piled curses on the heads of servants 
for their obstinate zeal in the cause of cheap matches. As my 
eyes grew used to the tumbling uncanny light, 1 saw that some 
one was in the room. 

Then I told my host of our conversation. 

“T hope you were not alarmed,” he said. “I confess that Iam, 
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for our ghost is a headless cavalier in saffron, who usually carries 
a drawn sword. I have never heard of this one.” 

“There was nothing to frighten a child,” I replied; “he was 
most anxious to please, and although he thought himself evidently 
too good for his company, he conducted himself affably.” 

For a long time my host—whose identity I shall thus veil, for 
reasons—was silent. Then he broke out— 

“T say, Bellis, will you help me to hush this matter up? I 
don’t like it, and it wouldn’t do to be talked about. If it occurs 
again, you might let me know. Or I'll tell you what—TI’ll sleep 
in the room. Colonel Jervis is going away to-day, and you can 
have his.” 

So it was arranged; and I concluded to regard the whole thing 
as an experience over-passed. I had gone through it, been 
amused—enjin! It was done with. 


Ill. 


Now I am informed that this is not the way to tackle a ghost 
story; that I treat the subject too intimately and in a casual 
matter-of-fact fashion which is neither convincing nor becoming, 
that (in a word) it behoves me here to write with my shoes from 
off my feet. It does not strike me in that light ; the result would 
only be convincing so far as concerns the cold in the head ; and any 
one who is capable of such criticism—we will allow the word to 
pass—writes himself down inexperienced or a Theosophist. As 
we have seen already, it is the first ghost a man sees qui covite ; the 
rest of them are very much like ordinary people. I am not going 
to deny that uncanny fancies are their raiment, but for these it is 
doubtful whether we can say that “age does not wither them nor 
custom stale.” They have their exits and their entrances, 
mysterious, it is true, but I never yet knew any man who would 
not go through the wall if he could, rather than circuitously by 
the door. As for the extravagancies and eccentricities with which 
the spiritual visitor is taxed—que veut-on? Since the ‘ House of 
Strange Stories’ was written, every one knows that these aston- 
ishing manifestations are merely the imperfect expression of 
emotion; a ghost loses his head, and is perhaps too agitated 
to observe that it is under his arm. But have you, gentle reader, 
never looked across the room to see if you had left your spectacles 
on the mantelpiece, when a moment’s reflection would have con- 
vinced you that if they had not been on your nose you could not 
VOL. XC, 2 F 
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have seen half the distance? And if their indignation or irrita- 
tion occasionally takes the form of a black dog, does not yours, 
my dear citizen, sometimes take the infinitely more offensive 
form of a letter to the daily press? Ghosts have realised the 
truth of Flaubert’s theory of the unity of matter and form; and, 
like so many minor poets, they only succeed in making themselves 
ridiculous in the attempt to find absolute and final expression for 
their ideas. Therefore we naturally treat them with insouciant 
mirth, just as a reviewer after “ tasting ” some dozen feeble novels 
finds lurking in his mind thereafter a contempt for the breed of 
novelists, which leads him to speak less reverently than he might 
of (say) ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ I have the greatest respect for my 
friend Fielding Scott, but I feel that it would do him harm to 
show it, for his conceit is merely colossal already ; and thus custom 
leads me to speak, write, think of him less deferentially than 
jocosely. Similarly with ghosts: I don’t know what they mean 
when they enter my chamber with a drawn sword : probably enough 
that the draught from the arras cuts like a knife, or something 
equally considerate. And so I make a few pleasant remarks about 
the draught ; and if their wailing induces me to believe that the 
intention was not to bid me beware of the draught but to correct 
a mis-statement in the last biography I wrote, I apologise and 
talk about the biography, upon which the ghost usually dis- 
appears, for however unsuccessful a person’s expression may be, 
he is still human in his instincts. Further, the matter is to be 
considered from the standpoint of duty: in these days when we 
hear so much of altruism, the old shock-headed and goose-fleshly 
method of reception appears medieval. The poet tells us that— 


“Jes morts, les pauvres morts ont de grandes douleurs; ” 


and although the question cannot be tested completely by 
experience, such authority is usually held sufficient by the class 
(at any rate) to whom this argument is addressed—those, namely, 
who affect curiosities of behaviour and speech in the presence of 
post-mortem visitors. Now if it be true that the days of a man on 
earth are few and evil (and we within reach of the daily press, 
upon whom the cares of empire, if not of office, weigh heavily, know 
that it is true), where is the happiness to come in? The question 
is not within the range of practical politics, but—who knows ?—it 
may be some day; till it is, our duty is to educate public 
opinion. 

Two nights after the events I have been relating, I was sitting 
at the open window of my new room, writing an essay on the 
Night Side of Fiction which I need not stop to describe, as I can’t 
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express very moderately the contempt I feel for those who have 
not read it already. The evening was appropriate—it might have 
been suggested to the elements by the words I had taken for a motto 
from an American novel, “It was a night made for the imagina- 
tive and idle, for those who have read the world’s literature, and 
looked at paintings, and whose women are fair ladies bravely 
dressed.” I had been dwelling upon the two most terrible 
passages in the whole of fiction, explaining that it is not descrip- 
tion which is necessary to make the blood run cold, but suggestion. 
The first was, of course, that thrilling scene at the lonely house, 
in the ‘Three Musketeers.* The other is to be found in the last 
pages of ‘Le Rideau Cramoisi,’ and from it I was naturally led to 
speak of Barbey D’Aurevilly’s touching belief in the permanence 
of the devil. The window was open; a large, yellow moon hung 
low by the fir-coppice at the right, and some light cloud was idly 
drifting over the thinly-scattered stars. Whiffs of wind dejectedly 
rustled in the leaves, and the draught set my candles spluttering. 
I paused to look at the sky, and was vacantly watching a wisp of 
vapour float over the face of the moon, when the touch of the 
lightest hand upon my shoulder startled me. 

I started to my feet, feeling as if some great bird’s talon were 
clawing at my heart, trembling in every muscle and nerve. It 
was the Ghost. 

“Touching belief,” he sniggered, with lines like cobwebs spread 
over his tawny face, “there is one thing I admire about you, 
young man, and that is the familiar tone in which you refer to 
the things you are entirely ignorant of.” 

I stood dumbfoundered, and, I believe, in gaping astonishment. 

“ Frightened this time—eh? You see I’ve come back to roost, 
like the curses of the withered witticism, and, it would seem, about 
as welcome.” 

Being by this time on terms with my senses, I went to a drawer 
and took out the snuff-box, tossing it into his lap—he was now 
in the arm-chair—with some vexation that he should have 
insinuated (as indeed was true) that I had come to regard it as 
mine to have and to hold. 

“Ah! I had rather missed it, so I thought I'd call in on my 
way to ask if you had it—changed your quarters, 1 see. ‘his is 


* CuapTER LXV.—“ At this moment a horse neighed. Milady raised 
her head, and saw the pale face of Athos at the window, and cried aloud. 

Athos, knowing that he was recognised, pushed in the window with his 
knee, and, like the spectre of vengeance, leaped into the room. 

** Milady ran to the doorand opened it. More pale and more threatening 
still than Athos, D’Artagnan stood on the threshold.” 


2r2 
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what l’ve been reduced to,” he remarked, emptying the snuff out 
of a tin match-box. 

“ But I thought we were not to see you again for a hundred 
years?” 

He rubbed his j.ands gleefully, and his eyes twinkled like cut 
stones on the necklace of a woman waltzing. 

* You are quite right. The circumstance is as unusual as it is 
unexpected. Now, you understand well enough where I come 
from, and I may as well tell you that the Boy—we like to call 
him so when he is at a distance, for let me warn you there is 
nothing he abhors so much as familiarity. ‘Touching belief’ 
quotha!—the Boy has been cultivating some little taste for the 
music of the future, and with this in view has latterly frequented 
the high-class concerts. They are so many that, without knowing 
it, he has greatly endangered his authority. This is well enough 
in its way—not my business of course—but unfortunately, as so 
often happens, the less indulgence led to the greater and the 
worse. Not content with wearying our ears with gossip about 
the music of Wagner and Lizst, he took to playing it. He is an 
amateur of every instrument from the cornet to the zither; and 
I may say he plays the banjo almost well. He told me the other 
day, too, that he had thoughts of taking up the concertina, and 
did not seem to appreciate my meaning when I told him that that 
would be both interesting and inexpensive, for our heads were 
like concertinas already. The truth is he grew altogether too 
exacting in the way of insisting on an audience whenever he gave 
a performance. You know there are no professional musicians 
down there—and the ghosts, who felt their absence a great relief, 
did not like the performances. They considered them an 
infringement on their liberties, and those who had recently 
visited Europe set about forming secret societies and dynamite 
associations. They seized the first opportunity of his absence, 
and having been joined by all the criminal classes, established a 
Democracy, with the idea that in a Republic every man could do 
as was wrong in his own eyes. But what with meetings, and 
demonstrations, and the new evening press, and the placing of 
the police in the control of the ratepayers—yes, of course we 
have rates to pay ; do you think they'd let us offa single torture ?— 
in a very short time life became unendurable. Why, they passed 
a law that every ‘citizen’ should take his turn at scavenging! 
This raised discontent even amongst those who did not belong 
to the party in favour of the former order. Some of these who 
had influence got me a new furlough, the more easily as I 
was in prison (for staying too long with you), and the present 
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government is by no means so particular as the former, as to the 
number of exeats it gives, so that you are in danger of being over- 
run by a foreign immigration with which your statesmen will 
find it difficult to cope. I am sent, then, to give information of 
the revolt. ‘He’ is to be in town to-morrow at young Rip- 
penger’s recital. It will be a heavy score on my side if he gets 
the news from me before any one else can tell him. By the way, 
do you care to see him? ‘Touching belief,’ indeed !” 

“It would be interesting,” I replied, without taking notice of 
the sneer, which was perhaps natural. 

“Then what do you say to coming with me? I can easily 
point him out to you, and perhaps introduce you—but that 
depends upon his temper.” 

“T should like nothing better. Does ‘he’ play?” 

“Oh, no; I only know he is to be present from the London 
correspondence of the Plutoborough Blue Moon, which is usually 
well-informed. Of course it is only rarely that he can visit the 
entertainments given under his patronage—there are so many, 
you see. But, I say, I’m devilish hungry. Can I have anything 
to eat?” 

“Tl ring,’ I said. “ Couldn’t you disappear for a minute or 
two? Take your hat with you.” 

After he had eaten and drunk to his heart’s content (if ghosts 
have hearts. This one kept his coat tightly buttoned so that I 
could not see), he appointed to meet me at my club the next 
evening. 

“TI must not go about in the daytime,” he explained, “or 
people might see through me. It’s all right in the dark.” 

“Yes, I was going to ask you about that—how is it that you 
are so—so solid ?” 

“Well, it was this way. There was a Yogi in the Himalayas 
who was in trim to assimilate all human knowledge, and he had 
just got to the times of Charles II. We knewa thing or two 
then—as your lingo goes—and when he found himself stuck (for 
you couldn’t expect a Yogi to appreciate our sciences and the 
courtly arts), he went to the Lama. The Lama consulted an 
English Pundit who advised him to call me in. So the Yogi 
materialised me, and after we had had some conversation, he was 
so delighted that, well, you see, he wasn’t a Yogi any longer, and 
so he couldn’t unmaterialise me. But that’s as may be ; we'll dine 
at seven and go to the hall together. Take stalls well forward. 
You should telegraph for two as early in the morning as possible. 
The society papers have got wind of something, and are spreading 
cunningly devised fables, so that the tickets will go off at the end 
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with a rush. You'll be wired for to represent the Plageolet. 
Have you the time ?” 

After I told him it was about half-past twelve, without staying 
to wish me good night—the last I was like to have for some 


time—he was off, with the activity of an elderly lady crossing 
Regent Circus alone. 


IY. 


Tne Ghost had sources of information in which confidence was to 
be placed, although his answer, when I asked him about them, 
that he bought his news at twopence a line from society journals 
which nobody read, was untrustworthy. In the present instance 
his forecast was verified piecemeal. ‘The wire he spoke of lay on 
my plate at breakfast, having been delayed, it appeared, overnight. 
It was in terms of recall, half-peremptory, half-insinuative of 
invincible flatteries, for all the Flageolet’s musical staff were in 
outlandish places. I went straight to my club, and there the 
talk was Rippenger, and all Rippenger. Had I seen him? Had 
I heard his wonderful performance last night? Speak of any 
other ’cellist in the same day! It was a new Paganini! And 
the modesty, enthusiasm, wit of the new image whose golden 
head was to be praised—and caricatured—in the press, and in 
back drawing-rooms, or at studio smokes we should hear that his 
feet were of clay! But these were mere symptoms, as I had 
observed often enough before—run up to town in the autumn, 
and you hear the clink of the sculptor’s mallet, and see the 
flaming foundry-furnaces. The idols are by way of being built, 
before whom society shall bow down next season. The moth is 
divesting itself: the chrysalis shell has cracked, and while the 
insect totters on its useless legs, breathing strange air, you 
people clamour as if it were in strong flight. Winter frosts, 
gentlemen, and the March winds will be merciful, and thin down 
the swarm. There was laughter for these platitudes, and a storm 
of derisive cries. “Cynic,” some shouted, and others, “Our 
dragon-fly will outlive the Flageolet’s north-easter.” So, in a 
petulant disgust at the new tone of the club, I was taking myself 
off, when a man called me back to ask whether I had heard of 
the ghost in Rippenger’s hansom. I made mock of that, too, and 
told him to leave such things to the Theosophists, suspecting that 
I was better informed about it than he. 

In Pall Mall I met Rippenger himself. I had known him very 
slightly as an amateur of some repute, and was thankful therefore, 
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as it may be imagined, when he went to Italy two years before. 
From what I had picked up, he worked hard there, and had attained 
some real proficiency; so much that the recital he was to give 
was also his professional début. The night before he bade fare- 
well to the amateur at Lady Arabella Beanstalker’s house at 
Hampstead, and had managed to astonish his audience. As 
“enraptured,” “carried out of themselves,” “miraculous” were 
the common descriptions, I supposed that the performance had 
been even more mediocre than usual, but, my spiritual friend told 
me when we met at dinner, that he had a reasonable good ear in 
music, and could play well. The lady of his love, too, who had 
refrained hitherto from reciprocation, naturally objecting to 
become the wife of a poor man, had been so conquered by his 
skill, or the income to be expected from it (or perhaps because 
she loved him), that she had chosen the moment of success to 
hint that his sentence might be revised on appeal. It was.— 

““*Oh, wherefore come ye forth in triumph from the North’ of 
London?” I asked him, noticing that his appearance was not 
that of a successful man. His lips were compressed, and his 
forehead was ridged with a deep frown. 

“ Ah, Bellis, you’re just the man I wanted to see. Will you 
give me some advice?” 

“ Advice, my dear fellow, by the cartload, if I thought you’d 
take it. But it’s scarcely fair to place meso invidiously. You 
professionals have stiff necks.” 

He dressed the part—the shirt-front large and rumpled, low 
turn-down collar, wide at the neck. One looked instinctively 
for the pallor of a face looming through clouds of long sleek hair, 
and the vacuous beam of spectacled eyes. 

“Treat it seriously, I beg,” he replied gravely, “for it is 
serious. Then, with a passing flash of humour on the face, “Is 
anything fit for publication unfit for your jeers. Will you 
consider the matter and give me your opinion of it?” 

I was puzzled. 

“Tf it’s serious, I don’t think you'll find my advice worth 
having. And thou speakest riddles, O Sphinx! But if it’s about 
the recital, or the sandwich men, or the fiddlesticks, all I can 
say is, ‘ You’ve scored one success—score another.’ ” 

“Thanks; you've taken a greater load off my mind than you 
can imagine.” 

“Excuse my saying ‘bosh!’ Anything else to help you— 
rubbish may be shot here!” I answered, unbuttoning my coat, 
and holding it open with both hands. But seeing the cloud on 
his face again, I proceeded. “Don’t be too nervous. If you 
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could excite that godless Beanstalker rabble, the public will rise at 
you. The critics will be on.your side—you know most of them, 
and if it will be any additional comfort, I am here to do it for the 
Flageolet, and I shan’t blow cold.” 

While I spoke he seemed to be whistling his wits in from the 
wool-gathering. 

“T think you misunderstand me. I’m not anxious about the 
recital, but about something terrible and mysterious that 
happened to me last night. I have been thinking that perhaps 
you can explain it, as you know something about occult matters. 
I left Beanstalker’s at half-past twelve s 

“He flies apace,” I thought, but not of Rippenger. 

“and went home in a hansom. NowI am prepared to go into 
court and swear that the cab was empty when I got into it, and 
that the doors were shut. My ’cello, too, was inside with me, so 
that there was no room for more than one. All of a sudden, I 
heard my name.” 

‘Some person in the street, I suppose.” 

“No; by a strange chance, there was a man in the cab sitting 
beside me. How he disposed himself, I can’t say. He spoke— 
he said—he—— ” 

“Well?” 

“In short, he advised me to commit suicide.” 

“ Rather an uncalled-for proceeding. I see now that you want 
me to advise you not to. Don’t.” 

“T wish you would not always be so cynical, Bellis. He put 
me a plausible case. ‘You have done brilliantly, and of course 
I know why,’ he said. ‘Are you sure that you can always do as 
well? Let me be frank ; there was more love and ambition than 
excellence in your well-meaning performance, which seems 
slightly crude to those who know as much of music as I can 
congratulate myself on doing. Moreover, when she said she 
loved you, she spoke the truth, and I may remark, surprised 
me.’ This was not to be endured, and I attempted to interrupt 
him, but he waved his hand and I felt a sort of mesmerism come 
from him. It was as impossible to speak, as it was to take my 
eyes off his face. He continued, ‘Will this love of hers last; 
and are you able always to keep her in the luxury which means 
life to her? Think of the misery! She, poor for a man she 
has ceased to love; you, too, poor, tired of your fiddle, tired of 
her and her coolness, or perhaps hatred. You and she have 
climbed your little mound of affection; as for you, it’s the 
summit, and you can’t scramble higher. She may, for one never 
knows the heights of passion to which a woman may reach.’ 
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Here I was able to break in: ‘But she will climb them for me.’ 
He gave a cackling sort of laugh and went on, ‘Is it likely? 
She is the pulse your heart beats to, but you have only conquered 
her in the border citadels. The land lies before you, it is true, 
but you are not its master yet, and I don’t think you ever will 
be. In any case, if you had lived as long as I have, you would 
be glad of death, even at the expense of illness and agony, but 
when I offer to remove you painlessly—gque voulez vous? And 
think how pleasant it will be: the departed saint and all that sort 
of thing ; she will never be capable of imagining that you might 
have failed to be all to her. She told you, you know , *Oae, 
I burst in, ‘ you must have been listening,’ but he said he had not, 
and when I asked him if any eavesdropping cad had told him (for 
just then I was so angry that his mesmerism—I’m sure it was 
mesmerism—had no power), he answered that he had not been to 
Mr. Beanstalker’s at all.” 

“No,” I said, half-aloud ; “ it was quite impossible.” 

“ What’s that you say?” shouted Rippenger, shaking and pale 
with agitation. 

“Nothing, my dear boy; keep cool. I was expressing my 
total disbelief in ghosts. Can you tell me how he was dressed. 
Had he, par example, a sealskin overcoat ?” 

“TI give you up, Bellis. You say you don’t believe in ghosts, 
but you seem to know a lot about thisone. All I can remember 
about his dress was a very remarkable stud he wore, an amethyst, 
I think, or a jacinth” (and here he murmured loverly something 
about “the light delayed and rich of her jacinth hair,” a 
plagiarism, as I afterwards discovered). ‘“ It was black, but the 
light was the fullest and strongest I ever saw from a stone. It 
was tremendous.” 

“So I should suppose. But it was nota jacinth; it was the 
fabulous black diamond of the Ural mountains—rose-red at first, 
you remember, and afterwards black. You read about it in fairy 
tales.” I spoke in jest, but the gates of my curiosity had been 
opened. The Ghost’s coat, I remembered, was close buttoned while 
he wasin my room. “Tell me,” I continued, “something about 
his height, and his appearance generally.” 

“He was about my own height” (a good six feet, tallying with 
my visitor’s), “his eyes were blue; straight nose, rather weak 
mouth, and straw-coloured hair, brushed back from the temples.” 

“You don’t compliment yourself: the police would run you in 
on that modest description. It was probably your image in the 
cab-mirror, Or your wraith. By the Scotch superstition, you 
will die to-night.” 
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“Oh, don’t say that,” he entreated, with such vehemence that 
several people—we were now in Piccadilly, opposite Devonshire 
House—stared both of us over from hat to boots. They imagined 
me, perhaps, a money-lender with the claw on my game. 

“Well, my dear sir,” I said, nettled at his whimsical obstinacy, 
“if you object to the form of words, I won’t, although I see no 
reason for such extraordinary excitement.” 

“T wish I had kept silence about the whole business, but I 
couldn’t. It haunts me. He told me, with an unholy grin, that 
I might play my own Dead March, if I chose to be exacting 
about the rites and solemnities, and it so happens that my 
performance ends with an arrangement of my own, for the ’cello, 
of Chopin’s Marche Funzbre.” 

“T suppose a copy of the programme had fallen into his hands.” 

“But he wanted me to commit suicide before to-night ‘ 

“How could you play it then if you were dead?” 

“ Before,” he continued, without heeding my capital objection, 
“ you professional manglers of reputation can make hay of mine, 
and spoil” (this with a sob, which he could not choke down) 
“my memory for Miss Middleton. He said I have done enough 
to leave my memory green——” 

“You will if you follow his advice—very green.” 

“And he would take care of my future fame.” 

“Take care of it for yourself. It was probably a novel method 
of interviewing you. You will see it all again in the Haymarket 
Gazette to-night.” 


“But he vanished then as suddenly and inexplicably as he 


came.” 


“ Beanstalker’s champagne is always too dry. I’ve noticed 
that myself.” 





“He said he would call at my rooms for my answer this 
evening.” 


“Tf he does, tell him you won’t. But you'll never see him 
again.” 

“ Bellis, you know, you’re not a bad sort of fellow. Is it too 
much to ask you to come with me? I feel safer, somehow, if 
there were some one to—to chaff him.” 

I regretted that several engagements prevented me from 
accepting an invitation so cheerful—one of them I partly guessed, 
was with the person he dreaded needlessly. “I think, however, 
I can promise that he won’t trouble you.” 

“How? And if he should?” 

“Pinch his nose with the tongs and call yourself Dunstan. 
Good-bye. I mustn’t detain you any longer.” 
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My aged friend was prompt to our appointment. I asked him a 
few leading questions, and told him of the statements that were 
troubling the waters everywhere, like sea birds over a herring 
shoal. He could not satisfy my curiosity (which had grown 
eager, fattening upon conjecture), or said he could not, and for 
practical purposes that was the same. That he held good cards 
was patent from the questions he threw out. He had the whole 
story of the hansom, and mightily it tickled him. “If you had 
lived as long as I have—hee, hee!” he giggled; the after-words 
were choked by scurrying coughs in which laughter and wine 
were hewing and hacking at one another. I came to regard him 
as a most accomplished liar, so there was embarrassment in the 
situation, for it is not easy to dine while your guest throws dust 
in your eyes, and cannot contain his merriment at the ridiculous 
figure you cut. The Ghost, however, was a gentleman, and 
changing the subject, grew garrulous over Rippenger. 

“You have met him?” 

“Yes, for a few minutes last night, at Beanstalker’s. I 
congratulated him on a performance I had not heard, but the 
emptiest compliments are like bank-notes—without value in 
themselves, but good as gold when their circulation is 
immediate.” 

“You are ingenuous toa degree!” This to myself. 

“T like to be sure of the grourid I stand upon,” he took the 
trouble to add, and passed into a dissertation on the virtues of 
the famous Sir Anthony Rippenger, who had been his gossip at 
Charles II.’s court; and the doings of that rakel person, his 
mystical blackguardism and his blasphemous religion, became 
amusing under the picturesque and suggestive handling of the 
Ghost, so airy of touch was he; but now they are ugly in their 
marcescence and scent incipient putrefaction. The Muse of 
Courts should clothe herself always in the cloudiness of floating 
gauzes. 

As the ancestor, so he declared was the descendant, spas- 
modically enthusiastic, capable, yet given to despair, a gallant 
climber of heights falling from them comically, like a tumbler 
pigeon, but battered near to death. 

“Your musician,” he said, “has as good as sold his soul to 
Satan for money to marry on: Oh! I know all about it. The 
story is sordid enough to spoil our dinner. That man an artist! 
-—he might have been, with frugality and devotion. I grant you, 
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he’s voleanic enough with zeal to-day, and he may be so for a 
week, but your Heclas and Etnas can’t vomit flame by the month. 
He knows it himself. Swallows sensations whole, like oysters. 
He’s as bad as the Scotchmen who water the tumbler which has 
held whisky, and drink the swillings—prolongs an emotion 
until his satiated nerves can’t remember what it was in the 
beginning. Then he is ill, and when the sickness is past—back 
to the honey-jar.” 

There was some explanation here of Rippinger’s manner when 
I saw him. It was not impossible that the thought of suicide, 
before the exhilaration of his draught at the spring of pleasure, 
should have died, had taken his badly-regulated mind in close 
grip, and produced hallucination. The cure was excitement, and 
it might or might not have permanent effect. I felt sorry for 
Miss Middleton. 

As we drove to the concert hall, I strove blindly after some 
elucidating hint in all this web of mystery—was my ghost also 
Rippenger’s ?—then my ghost was a liar. Had Rippenger seen 
another ?—that would go far as a reason for the merriment of mine. 
Was he merely the victim of a morbid fancy ?—that seemed to 
darken the whole again, for how should my friend in that case 
have comported himself as he did, and have given way to intimate 
jocosery ? 

The hall was crowded, for Rumour (who on a more modern 
stage than Shakespeare’s should be cloaked in note books, and 
horrent with reporters’ pencils) had brought forth her pleasant 
brood. ‘The mysterious stranger flew from lip to lip; the 
audience was aflame with curiosity; tongues crackled and buzzed. 
Unknown forces were at sword’s point with the crowd, and 
unseen presences were electric in the air. Here and there a 
feverish spasm of laughter sounded like the fall of spray upon 
smooth water. The Ghost, winking maliciously as we took our 
seats, said, “ They will be glad when it’s over; there are head- 
aches here in search of head.” 

His neighbour, a long-haired, musical fop, with the appearance 
of a man in mourning, trying to tune his voice to a forgotten 
dominant, asked him for information and received it. The Ghost 
treated him to a gallimaufry of doctored fact and plausible 
fiction, and assured him that the Devil had been in the cab. 

“‘ How do you know, sir?” said the stranger, wiping his brow 
with a red silk pocket-handkerchief. 

“T have it at first hand. How else should I know?” 

“Then who are you? ’ 

“It’s best to be frank, even when the question is awkward. 
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(fm a klu-klux, whatever that may mean. "Tis but my name 
which is mine enemy.” 

The stranger edged away—“ You are pleased to be witty.” 

“Certainly not. Humorous if you will. Wit is a facetious- 
ness that every one can understand; when nobody sees it, it is 
humour. Ibsen is the greatest humorist in the world.” 

The Beanstalker party occupied the seats before us; in my 
immediate front was Miss Kitty Middleton, Lady Arabella’s 
miece, a petite chatte of a child, delicate in figure, with a com- 
plexion clear and richly tinted. She had eyes of deep violet, and 
the colour of her hair—as Stanley had murmured—was like the 
glowing of a jacinth. She wore a lilac robe and creamy lace 
covered it like a cloud; on that evening, at least, I remembered 
that once I had lost, not my heart, for I have none, but a liver in 
tolerable action, to her. She turned round, and I introduced my 
friend, who fell, without ado, into a sparkling conversation. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I think Mr. Rippenger is very 
nervous about to-night? He was to have dined with us, but 
didn’t turn up.” 

“It was as well, perhaps,” I said. “He needed rest before 
this ordeal.” 

“T hope he'll be here in time. If the audience loses its temper 
it would spoil everything.” 

“Oh, the audience won’t do that,” said the Ghost. 

I looked at my watch; it was now twenty minutes to nine, 
ten minutes over time, and impatient stampings rumbled brokenly 
in the rear, but soon Rippenger came on to the platform, nodding 
in a perfunctory and haughty fashion. To my surprise, for an 
English audience likes to exact the punctuality it rarely seems 
fit to bestow, his reception was the heartiest; there was sign in 
it of the mood to make a success. I had never known Rippenger 
very well—our chat of the morning was the longest speech we 
had exchanged—so that perhaps there was nothing that should 
have startled me in the handsomeness of his figure, and the 
magnetism of his face—what the stranger beside the Ghost called, 
conveniently if priggishly, “a potentiality of personalism,” which 
I had never observed till then. His face was Grecian, with high 
broad temples, which the fall of yellow curls could not hide. In 
front they were talking of him. ‘“ Do you see his stud?” said 
one girl, “I never saw one so curious. He never wore it before, 
did he?” Sure enough, it was the black diamond which he had 
described to me. I resolved to write a tale about a man who 


saw his own wraith in a cab mirror and died from the fright 
of it. 
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“T never knew that Stanley had blue eyes,” said another girl. 
“Did you, Kitty?” 

“-_ * 

“ Of course, you're the best judge. But did you ever see them 
so blue?” 

“T suppose it’s the excitement. Hush!” 

He began to play a capriccio, which seemed a “mistake, for it is 
of the essence of success to touch the sympathies’of people. But 
handling the bow with a slashing motion, he brought the full 
force of it on to the strings, from which note chased note in 
marvellous speed, not expressionless, but with fchanges from 
plaintive ripples to a brazen hammering rattle of sound. I blush 
now to think of the unmodified appreciation I scribbled on the 
programme, for my ear remembers now a cold tone, which spoilt 
the glamour of the music. Rippenger had elected to.be unaccom- 
panied—judiciously, for the intrusion of a mediocre accompani- 
ment would have neutralised the distinction and originality 
which made his playing individual, indeed unique. The people 
rose and shouted ; there was clapping of hands and thumping of 
sticks; handkerchiefs waved and papers rustled; but the per- 
former nodded again, ungraciously, as if the whole thing were a 
bore, and settled down to the next piece, a Pastorale Cantilene, 
where the rich melody was heavy like noonday shade on dark 
forests, and the shimmering of summer heat on the bosoms of 
slow tortuous streams—you could almost see nymphs dancing to 
the shrill pipes of satyrs and chanting faintly the tunes of faded 
sunsets and starlit skies. Quieter, less strong, less impressive, 
this pleased the crowd more than the frenzied ungirt phantasque 
which preceded it. He played next the unholiest thing I have 
ever heard,—lizarre, and piquante, like the song which the 
fiend Nasias sang to Wolfram of Eisenbach—warm winds, and 
rarer perfumes, monotonous flutings, and the wailing melan- 
cholies of satiety came to mind, and it ended in a hideous 
carmagnole, whose theme was some half-dozen psalm tunes, the 
battered jerky songless rhythms wildly interwoven with volup- 
tuous melodies. Some who heard it were in tears and others 
were struggling with laughter; as Rippenger closed, the whole 
place was a Babel. 

“ That’s music,” said the Ghost ; “ you may travel far before you 
hear the like again. NowTI'll go off fora time. Ihave to see some 
one, you know. Be in the performers’ room in about'five minutes.” 

Miss Middleton borrowed my pencil and scribbled a note, which 
I offered to carry for her. As I paused outside the door, I felt 
that rawness of the nostrils which I had noticed at the Ghost’s 
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first visit and my heart almost stood still. I have always been 
of a sceptical disposition, and although familiarity with occult 
matters had to some extent removed my utter disbelief in the 
existence of a universe planned to a scale which is beyond our 
comprehension, I regarded everything which was intactile and 
disembodied as a gigantic delusion, fit only for mockery. But 
here I was face to face with the most colossal of superstitions or 
the most indisputable of realities. Hitherto I had had no fear of 
the unseen, because it was incomprehensible in the light of my 
theory, that after a person possessed of some mesmeric force has 
died, the force is still in existence, and makes itself evident to the 
clairvoyance of specially endowed senses. That this force may 
be materialised by those who have the skill I also believed. But 
to stand at issue with a personality, and to deliver myself bound 
to a will, which if it had any existence, was practically omni- 
potent—that was “another pair of sleeves.” I was afraid for 
myself, and more so, though it may seem ridiculous, for my 
theory. Inquisitiveness urged me, where all that was essential 
in myself repelled. I went into the street; a few carriages and 
omnibuses were rumbling past, but the confusion was inaudible— 
the moon was shining in a blue sky, and seemed to infuse the 
atmosphere with stillness. My pulse beat recklessly, and I could 
hear distinctly the rapid throbbing in my temples. It seemed 
best to go back to my seat. But I remembered Miss Middleton’s 


note. As I reached the ante-room door there was the ring of 
voices in anger. 


“ The infamous scoundrels! ” 
It was Rippenger’s voice. 
I knocked, but no one answered. Again I knocked; in the 


silence I could hear the distant grumbling of voices in the hall 
and the beating of feet. 


The Ghost came out. 

“You had better not try tosee him. He’s in a thundering rage.” 

“T shan’t,” I said, “ but I have a note from Miss Middleton to 
Rippenger. Ill be with you in a minute.” 

I entered. Rippenger glared at me; his glance seemed to 


burn its way to my brain. Something had evidently roused him 
to wrath. 


**You’ve done capitally,” I said, “ your reputation’s made.” 

“Sir, you have the advantage of me. Still, your opinion is, I 
doubt not, of some slight value.” 

“So you seemed to think this morning. I was asked to give this 


to you,” I answered in some anger, and went out, banging the 
door after me. 
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There was no way of accounting for the fellow’s whimsies; it 
was like enough that I had made myself unpleasant at our former 
meeting—but now at any rate there was evidence that my Ghost 
was his. It is sufficiently irritating to be made the butt even of 
a ghostly wit, but that (naturally) was no satisfaction to me for 
such rudeness as Rippenger had shown. During the second 
portion of the recital therefore I sat gloomily fashioning delicate 
thursts and subtle sneers, giving little heed to the music which I 
found clap-trap. But the opening bars of Chopin’s Marche 
Funebre stirred the very depths of my being; it was irresistible. 
Over the heads of all the people, held desperately bowed, the 
music tramped like a bodily presence; the sober magnificence 
thrilled through the silence ; and the grandiose solemnity clothed 
itself in a vivid pageantry of horror—the dull throbbing roll of 
drums, the stately tread of reined horses, the slow nervous human 
foot-fall, the anguish of despair spoke loud in every heart, and 
every ear listened eagerly. When I recall the scene it is tv 
shudder. The music ceased, but stillness reigned in triumphant 
majesty for moments which were anguish to live through. When 
people began to raise their heads, the platform was empty, and 
the ’cello lay broken upon a chair. 

“We must get Miss Middleton out of this,” I whispered to the 
Ghost. But he had already given her his arm, and was making 
a way through the awsome hush of the throng. He led her to 
the carriage and the rest of us followed in silence. 

“ Good night,” he said; ‘“ Rippenger will follow you.” 

But the ante-room was empty when we reached it. 

“ Well,” he said, “I call that stunning. But it’s hungry work. 
Let’s go and have something to eat.” 

When we reached my club the last edition of the evening paper 
had come in. I opened it, vaguely indeed, for my emotion ceased 
not to hold relentless control over me. But what was it I read ?— 
displayed in capitals on the front page: ‘“ Mr. Rippenger’s Recital. 
Mysterious Occurrence,” and underneath :— 

“We regret to announce that Mr. Stanley Rippenger, the 
violincellist, was found dead at his rooms in Jermyn Street at 
half-past eight this evening. Curiously enough, at this very 
hour he was to have commenced a public recital. His perform- 
unce last night at Lady Arabella Beanstalker’s (to whose niece he 
was, we believe, engaged) will be found reported in another place.” 

“Look here,” I said to the Ghost, “did you know anything of 
this?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “That is—I suspected something of the 
sort when I saw the Devil on the platform.” 








